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WILLIAMS “sons 


These Faces Show 


the difference between Williams’ Shav- 
ing Soap and other kinds. The lather 
of most soaps is thin and watery, and 
as soon as it is applied to the face 

begins to evaporate. It appears 
full of little pin holes (see 
Yo. 1); the skin be- 


comes hard and dry, 


face N 


the face burns and itches ; 


it’s torture to shave with such soap. 


The lather of Williams’ Soap is al- 
ways thick, moist and creamy (see 
face No. 2); it softens the beard, 
the 
and renders shaving easy 
and agreeable. Williams’ 


the only kind that 


makes skin soft, pliable and 
velvety, 


Soap is 


“‘Won’t dry on the face.” 


Williams’ Soaps sold everywhere, but sent by mail if your dealer does not supply you. 


WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK, 25c. SWISS VIOLET SHAVING CREAM, 50c. 
YANKEE SHAVING SOAP, (Rd. or Sq.) 10c. LUXURY SHAVING TABLET, 25c. 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP (Barbers’), 6 round cakes, 1lb., 40c. Exquisite also tor toilet. 
TRIAL SIZE WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK, 10c. IN STAMPS. 
TRIAL SIZE WILLIAMS’ SHAVING TABLET, 2c. IN STAMPS. 


DRESDEN. 


Lonpon. 
Sypney. 


Paris. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 
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Folding 
Pocket 
KODAK 


may be carried in the hand without incon- 
venience, and being covered with fine 
seal grain leather it is dainty and incon- 
spicuous. 

Being made of Aluminum they are stron 
and light. Having superb lenses an 


Practical Golf 


By W. J. TRAVIS 
Amateur Champion of the United States 


A thoroughly practical book for both the novice and the veteran golfer. It 
tells in detail how to play the game and how not to play it, and it is illus- 
trated with instantaneous photographs that admirably supplement the text. 


$2 OO net 





accurate shutters they are capable of the 
best photographic work. 


$10.00 to $17.50. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catalogue free at the 
dealers or by mail. Rochester, N. Y. 
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Fly-Rods & Fly- Tackle 


By H. P. WELLS 


This book should form a part of the kit of every fisherman. Mr. Wells 
is the great authority on the subject, and his hints on the mending and 
making of rods and tackle will be of the greatest value to every disciple of 


Izaak Walton. 
$1 75 net 

















RAILROAD 
PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 
Tour to the Pacific Coast 


Through COLORADO and SALT LAKE CITY 
Returning via Canadian Pacific Railway 


JULY 8th to AUGUST 6th 


Special Pullman Train. Rate, including trans- 
portation, Double Pullman Berth, and Meals, 


SI88. 5 a PERSONS - $168. 50 7 










A BERTH. 





Orations and Essays of 


Fdward John Phelps 


A volume of the selected Orations and Essays of the Hon. E. J. Phelps, 
former United States Minister to Great Britain and later a member of the 
Bering Sea Commission. 


With Memoir and Portrait. $3 50 net 











For further information apply to Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York, or address 
Geo. W. Bord, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agent, Philadelphia. 


J. B. HUTCHINSON, General Manager. in R. WOOD, Gen. Pass, Agent. 
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Wall Street and the Country 


IIE unprecedented speculation in Wall Street 
unprecedented both in extent and in char- 
acter—has, for several weeks, been the most im- 





portant and interesting phenomenon in the world’s 
aetivities. It has, of course, been attended with 
scenes of mad fury. The amount of pure gam- 
bling, as was to have been expected, was enormous; 
vrobably it was greater than usual in proportion 
to the volume of investment transactions, because, 
in moments of excitement, the community will 
casily produce at least four new gamblers to one 
new investor. But, at the same time, there was 
more of the appearance of solidity in the move- 
ment, more of an impression of an absolute in- 
crease in values, than has ever before been noted 
in a so rapidly rising market, and one of the 
principal proofs for this was that the banks were 
very slow in raising the rates for money. That 
there was a tremendous reaction, ruming many un- 
fortunates, was anticipated; that there was much 
in the struggles of the titans of more than doubt- 
ful morality should also have been expected. 

The mere statement of the volume of transac- 
tions is astonishing. Before this extraordinary 
movement, the largest number of shares dealt in 
hy the Stoek Exchange in one day amounted te 
1,600,000. A few years ago the selling and buy- 
ing of a quarter of a million shares was a good 
day’s business, but in this storm of excitement 
a day’s record has exeeeded 3,000,000 shares. It 
is 2n important fact that the great bulk of trans- 
actions has been in the railroad securities, con- 
cerning which there were rumors of consolidation, 
or which would be affeeted by consolidation. For 
the week ending May 4, for example, more than 
1,500,000 shares of the common stock of Atech- 
ison, Topeka, and Santa Fé, and more than 500,- 
000 of the preferred stock, had been bought and 


sold. The other roads whose stock was most 
lurgely dealt in were as follows: 

Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul... 602,295 shares 
|) 6) aR ey SME aL Peo Pe ee gr PER Ore 644,465 


308,700 
338,975 
483,400 sig 
289,382 “i 
718.850 “ 
2,093,533 a 


Missouri 
New York 
Northern Pacifie 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Southern Pauacifie 

Union Pacific 


i] 


sold, and the 
the most re- 


The prices for which these stocks 
quick advances in them, are among 
this financial episode. On 
present year Atchison sold 
it sold at 9014, an advance 
During the week its 


inarkable features of 
January 21 of the 
tor 4214. On May 3 
of more than 112 per cent. 
price had at one time risen more than eighteen 
points. 

Ou January 21 the common stock of Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and St. Paul was 1421; on May 4 
it was 185. Erie was selling at 24°, on January 
1, and on April 30 at 4334; Missouri Pacific was 
ut 69 on January 4, and at 115 on May 3; Penn- 
svilvania Railroad sold at 14215 on January 21, 
and at 161% on-April 22. Union Pacifie was 
down te 7814 on January 4, and up to 133 on 
May Ze 

Of these railroads, Erie and Southern 
have deelared no dividends on their 
stock; Missouri Paeifie’s last dividend of 1 per 
cent. was declared July 1, 1899; Atchison has just 
declared a 115 per cent. dividend, payable June 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul’s dividend 
3 per cent. semiannual divi- 


Pacifie 
common 


18; 


> 


of April 25 


Was a 
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dend; New York Central’s dividend was a 114 
per cent. quarterly; Northern Pacific’s, 1 per cent. 
quarterly; Pennsylvania Railroad’s, 31% per cent. 


semiannual; Union Pacific, 2 per cent. semi- 
annual. 

The ordinary investor certainly is not buying 
the shares of these roads at high prices, for, if 
their dividends can be surely counted on, the 
stock returns less than the bonds of the same 
roads. For example: New York Central deben- 
ture 5’s at 105 pay an income of a little more 
than 434 per cent., while New York Central stock 
at 170, the highest point reached before May 4, 
pays a little less than 3 per cent. if the dividends 
continue to be at 5 per cent. If Union Pacific 
is to be counted on for a 4 per cent. dividend, 
at 133 its stock is a 3 per cent. investment, while 
its 4’s, at 106, return more than 234 per cent. 

It is clear that investors are not putting their 
money into doubtful 3 per cent. stocks when they 
ean get bonds that will net them from 4 to more 
than 5 per cent., the 7’s of the Pittsburg, Fort 
Wayne, and Chicago Railroad, for example, at 
136144, paying more than 51% per cent. It is not 
easy, it is true, to procure these bonds, but the 
fact remains that in the market of the week end- 
ing May 4 railroad shares were not bought for in- 
vestment merely. It would be incorrect, how- 
ever, to say that purchasers and sellers were but 
gamblers or speculators. There is another reason 
tor buying stocks than investment of surplus cap- 
ital or for gambling, and that is, confidence in 
the future of the properties, in the future of 
commerce, and in the commercial future of the 
country, and a consequent desire to control the 
properties. 

The inspiration of this wonderful buying and 
selling on Wall Street were this confidence and 
the hope begotten of it. It was the country’s be- 
lief that the iron and steel industry is to be con- 
trolled here that led to the free buying of the 
stocks of the United States Steel Corporation. 
The railroad shares mounted to a higher point 
than the same shares had ever reached before, be- 
cause of the belief that, through consolidation 
and single-headed management, roads which had 
been struggling for existence would earn divi- 
dends, and that valuable roads would become still 
more valuable. Millionaires struggled with one 
another for the control of properties which are 
not now worth the price paid for them, but which 
may easily become so if the promise of the pres- 
ent is fulfilled. Thousands of men who have no- 
thing to do with the stock-market ordinarily, feel- 
ing that they have abundant money to risk and 
anxious not to lose so splendid an opportunity to 
grow rich, have joined in the exciting buying, 
and have helped to push up prices. Some of these 
have already. been “shaken out ” by the slump of 
two weeks ago, and by greater falls in prices. So 
general is the fever of speculation that a large 
part of the orders which are executed by Wall 
Street comes from the West, and Western banks 
have been sending money to the Eastern banks to 
keep up the latter’s reserves and increase their 
leaning power. It was only at the close of the 
week ending May 4 that the banks began to ask 
for a larger margin of securities for call loans, 
and at the opening of the following week that 
they raised the rate of discount from 6 to 10 per 
cent. At the same time sterling exchange rose 
and the exports of gold increased. 

The last phenomenon ought to be. well consid- 
ered. It may be temporary, and it. may represent 
some of the payments on our subscription to the 
British loan. But this aside, the excited mar- 
ket, the rush to buy, the enormous advance in 
prices, find their chief reason in the growing and 
in the established wealth of the country. The 
stock-market has been one of the incidents of our 
newer industrial primacy. It is a psychological 
market, as a matter of course. An active stock- 
market is always a psychological manifestation. 
But often the hope which sustains and follows the 
bulls is as foolish as the fear which sometimes 
helps the bears. This time there is«a reasonable 
element in the psychological processes of* both 
capitalists and speculators. The country’s: com- 
merce is to be wonderfully increased; it has ‘al- 
ready rushed forward at enormous strides; the 
future is even brighter than the past; the optim- 
ism of Wall Street is probably exaggerated, but it 
has a substantial basis for its existence. A large 
number of speculators will lose a great deal of 
money, but those who are buying for control, who 
intend to manage their properties, and who have 
the capacity to manage them well, will eventually 


reap abundantly. Perhaps it would be very near- 


ly correct to say that these immense operations 
of the Stock Exchange are the first half-blind, 
but effective movements of the youngest and the 
greatest industrial and commercial giant the 
world has ever seen. He may hurt himself a little 
at first, but not seriously, not so much but that he 
will continue to remain first, and soon more 
soberly to grow greater still. 





The President’s Tour 


F all our Presidents, Mr. McKiInuey is the 

happiest occasional speaker. Mr. Harrison 
was thought to be on the pinnacle of felicitous 
utterance, but Mr. McKinitey far surpasses him, 
mainly because his speeches have a significance 
which was lacking in Mr. Harrison’s, the latter 
not choosing to try the public mind and the public 
temper upon questions of public policy. In this 
respect Mr. McKintry resembles an English 
Premier, who, if he have a new policy in mind, 
almost invariably tests the country’s disposition 
towards it at the Lord Mayor’s annual banquet. 
This habit marks the President as one of the most 
astute politicians of our time, and has also mate- 
rially promoted his wellnigh unprecedented suc- 
cess. 

Before the treaty of peace was under considera- 
tion, but when the terms of the protocol, dictated 
at the White House, had been agreed upon, the 
President made a tour through the West and 
gauged public sentiment upon the question of 
compelling Spain to relinquish sovereignty over 
the Philippines. In doing so he naturally stim- 
ulated public opinion, and directed it to the way 
in which he was thinking. Such speeches as he 
makes to the people, who greet him with enthu- 
siasm and hail him with warm delight, are not 
merely in the nature of consultations with them, 
or of “feelers”; they impart information, stimu- 
late thought, and are of material assistance to the 
administration’s programme. The President, it is 
true, does not go into particulars as Lord Satis- 
BURY would, for example, at a Lord Mayor’s ban- 
quet, but he sets the current of the public thought 
in the direction in which he wishes it to run. He 
stimulates discussion in the public press. He pre- 
pares the country for what it is to expect. In the 
present tour, for example, he has furnished a 
theme for the editorials of newspapers from one 
end of the country to the other. The audience 
about his car, or at the dinner table, is thus en- 
larged until the whole country listens. . 

The important theme which the President has 
now started for general discussion is the necessity 
of opening the markets of the world for our sur- 


plus products. He said at Corinth, Mississippi: 


“It is your_business as well as mine to see to it that 
an industrial policy, shall be pursued in the United 
States that shall open up the widest markets in every 
part of the world for the products of American soil 
and American manufacture. We can now supply our 
own markets....and in order to secure sale for our 
surplus products we must open up new avenues for our 
surplus.” 


The italics are our own. On this question of in- 
dustrial and commercial development Mr. McKin- 
LEY is far in advance of some of the leaders of 
his party. It is well known to those who have 
conversed with him on the subject that he has 
recently more than once disagreed with protected 
interests as to their need of certain duties which 
they demanded and which Congress has given 
them. He was sincerely in favor of free trade 
for Porto Rico, for example, and believed that a 
defensive tariff against Porto Rico sugar and 
tobacco was not necessary for the welfare of the 
rival interests of this country; but he was over- 
ruled by the legislative branch of the government. 
He has always believed that the Dinctey law 
marks the high-water line in customs duties, and 
he has said that when tariff revision comes again 
it will result in a lowering of duties. However, 
there is room for difference of opinion as to what 
plan. for enlarging our commerce the President 
may intend to recommend to Congress. It is gen- 
erally assumed that he will suggest lower tariff 
charges, for the purpose of enabling our ships to 
obtain return cargoes. Importation would there- 
by be stimulated, and perhaps, though not cer- 
tainly at once, exportation. He may again recom- 
mend a ship-subsidy measure for the increase of 
the number of ocean freighters, and with a view 
to enable the carriers to overcome tariff charges 
by reducing freights. Or he may suggest both. 
There is no doubt that the President voices 
the expectation of the country in urging an indus- 
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trial policy that “shall open up the widest markets 
in every part of the world for the products of 
American soil and American manufacture.” The 
purchase by Mr. Moraan of the fleet of the Ley- 
land Line, and the consolidation of four great 
American ship-building plants, show that, to the 
practical business man, the increase of our foreign 
commerce is inevitable. We are growing and 
manufacturing the subjects of such commerce, 
and we must sell; and if we sell, we must buy. 

Let us take, for example, the iron and steel 
trade as an index of our progress. In 1889 our 
production of pig-iron was 4,279,487 tons; in 1900 
it was 7,299,398 tons. Of structural steel, we pro- 
duced 517,920 tons in 1895, and 906,277 tons in 
1899. Of Bessemer steel rails, we produced 1,299,- 
628 tons in 1895, and 2,270,585 tons in 1899. Our 
total product of crude steel in 1895 was 6,114,834 
tons, and in 1899 it was 10,639,857. These are 
partial statistics of the most phenomenal growth 
in industrial history. While this enormous in- 
crease in production was going on, the value of our 
exports of iron and steel increased from $28,909,- 
614, in 1891, to $93,716,031 in 1899. In 1900 
there was a further increase to $121,913,548. 

This growth in production is the main cause of 
the growth in foreign demand. The growth in 
production is maintained, but there is a very 
serious question as to the continued growth in 
demand unless we adopt the counsel of the Presi- 
dent and change in some way our industrial pol- 
icy. In the first eight months of the present 
fiseal year there has been a falling off in the for- 
eign demand for certain kinds of our machinery, 
especially in metal-working machines, pumps, and 
locomotives, although there is an increased demand 
for our electrical machines. The increased ex- 
portations of a few American specialties, like 
structural steel, have enabled us to make a gain in 
the complete list of iron and steel manufactures. 
But there has come an apparent halt. It may be 
temporary, but at least it suggests to the Presi- 
dent the advisability of considering a change of 
policy. 

The statistics of our recent importations also 
tell a story not quite satisfactory to our manu- 
facturing interests, for during the eight.months 
our purchases of foreign raw material, and of part- 
ly finished foreign material “ for use in the manu- 
factures and mechanic arts,” have fallen off, in 
comparison with our importations during the cor- 
responding eight months of 1900; while our in- 
creases of importations have been of articles of 
food and animals, manufactured articles ready 
for consumption, and articles of luxury. 

The President’s tour is more than a pleasant 
journey, which gives to the people an opportunity 
to greet and hail the First Magistrate of the repub- 
lic and to show their affectionate loyalty; it will 
be of real and permanent importance. By means 
of it Mr. McKintey is able to direct the minds of 
his fellow-citizens. to the next step which the gov- 
ernment must take if the country is to reap the 
full advantage of its marvellous industrial growth. 


Our Birds 


OW many people in New York city know that, 

counting residents and visitors, there are near- 
ly two hundred species of birds in their neighbor- 
hood? We are almost tempted to ask also, “ How 
many care?” But some citizens are not indifferent 
tc the sweetness of nature, and perhaps the bicycle 
is increasing the number. We are not sure of this, 
however, for the ordinary, and even the extraordi- 
nary, bicyclist seems to keep his eyes to the road 
and his mind bent on haste. A smooth road is 
sweeter to him than meadows filled with flowers, or 
than whole choirs of singers. But surely Central 
Park and the new parks beyond the Harlem are 
doing something to teach the people of the town 
that nature owns some pleasant retreats and has 
some joyful companionships for humanity when 
it is tired of men. 

Now is the season when the birds are doing their 
best to make the earth a pleasure-ground. Our 
permanent residents, like the yellow-hammer, or 
high-holder, or flicker—call him by any one of these 
or of his other names, as you please—is now to be 
seen on the trees near houses, for he has escaped 
from his winter dwelling, and those who are sharp 
of eye, and who know what they are looking for, 
have caught many glimpses of his red-crested 
head and his brilliant yellow-lined wings. Near 
him, on the lawn, are the song-sparrow, the tree- 
sparrow, and the chippy, and some other members 
of the finch family of whom we do not so much 
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approve. The song-sparrow is one of our most 
beautiful singers, and is with us most of the time. 
Just at present he is making the woods vocal, and 
we would be listening oftener to his music if it 
were not for the joyful songs of the wrens who 
have now come back to us. There is to some ears 
nothing so like this little friend of ours for pure 
music as the whistling thrush of England, but 
patriotic comparisons are not only odious, but in 
such a case may lead to discord. 

The robin is another bird who sleeps near us 
all the winter, and he runs along our lawns all 
summer, while some of his more restless fellows 
go farther North for their breeding-grounds. No 
rain will quail the robin, who hops out of his 
shelter between showers,. sometimes bedraggled, 
but always cheerful, and fills the air with his loud 
song, to the annoyance of those who would fain 
listen to much sweeter notes. . 

Bluebirds and bluejays still dwell near us, but 
they are rarely with us now. The English sparrow 
and the ruffian with a gun have driven them into 
seclusion. The juncos and the nuthatches, the 
flickers and the other woodpeckers, are now on their 
way farther north, and with them goes many a 
meadow-lark. 

These will be succeeded by some of our most 
agreeable birds, who come along in this month of 
May. None of these is more welcome than the 
weod-thrush, who has to be sought out amid sylvan 
shades. Although it does not shun shaded streets, 
the neighborhood of the city breeds curbs and 
sidewalks, and is hostile to trees, and, therefore, 
to the thrush. If the park commissioners would 
only give us a forest, planting Pelham Bay Park 
with trees, the citizen who now knows chickens, 
English sparrows, turkeys, ducks, geese, and who 
may have noticed a robin on the grass near a 
Wheelman’s Rest, would have a much better chance 
in life. He would have an opportunity to hear the 
whole company, and might, if he were patient, see 
most of them. Another thrush, shyer still than the 
wood-thrush, is the hermit-thrush, who remains 
North until November. His song Joun Burroucus 
calls “the finest sound in nature... . the voice 
of that calm, sweet solemnity one attains to in 
his best moments. It realizes a peace and a deep, 
solemn joy that only the finest souls may know.” 

In May we shall have the slender and graceful 
eat-bird, who will entertain us all summer; and we 
have caught the first notes of the yellow-warbler, 
and-will soon see the flight of the swallows and 
swifts. _A little to the north and east of us the 
vireos will settle down, and through our skies and 
among our fresh new leaves the Baltimore orioles 
and the scarlet tanagers are flashing for a brief 
moment. 

There are more birds than most of us wot of 
in and about New York. There are enough of 
them to amuse us every hour we can spend out-of- 
doors, and if anything is needed to make a whole 
summer slide along through its heats agreeably, 
let the seeker after occupation and distraction 
undertake the task of distinguishing the notes’ of 
the different birds from one another. No more 
healthful and otherwise profitable diversion for a 
leisure summer hour is within the reach of the 
tired workers of this busy city. 





West Point Criticisms 


T was, it seems, the Superintendent at West 

Point, not, as understood by the WEEKLY, the 
Commandant of Cadets, who was the subject of 
certain manifestations by the cadets which were 
considered at a recent court martial. Public 
demonstrations by the cadets in derogation of 
either gentleman are equally reprehensible. In- 
asmuch as the comments of the WEEKLY a fort- 
night ago on “ West Point Appointments ” have 
seemed to some readers unjust to the present Com- 
mandant of Cadets, some information about that 
officer is given elsewhere on this page. 

Tt will be seen that the testimony is ample both 
as to his accomplishments as an officer and his 
special capabilities ‘as military instructor of cadets. 

As to the fact noted in the same article that the 
appointment of a lieutenant to be Superintendent 
of the Military Academy, as happened in the case 
of the present Superintendent, was unprecedented, 
it is proper to state that Colonel Mris became a 
captain a few days after his appointment, and that 
there are four previous instances, between 1817 
and 1855, of the appointment of captains (of 
engineers) to: the superintendency. In_ the 
opinion of good judges, Colonel Mitts has proved 
a zealous and exceedingly efficient Superintendent. 
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Personal 


In speaking a fortnight ago of “ West Point Appoint- 
ments,” the WEEKLY stated that the appointment which 
put the present Commandant of Cadets in his present 
place “went to an oflicer whose chief backers were 
said to be an Ohio Congressman and a Chicago editor.” 
So far as concerrs the Ohio Congressman, rumor was 
unwarranted. Colonel Hetn had no such backer. 
Among the gentlemen who recommended his appoint 
ment were a former Superintendent of the Military 
Academy, lately retired with the rank of major-gen 
eral, another officer lately retired with the rank of 
brigadier-general, and two members of the Academic 
Board of the Military Aeademy. The grounds on 
which his appointment was urged were an unusual ex 
perience of military matters, acquired in fifteen years’ 
service with his regiment, five years’ service as mili 
tary instructor in tactics at West Point, two years’ ser 
vice at the Leavenworth School as Instructor of Mili- 
tary Art and editor of the Caralry Journal, and five 
years of duty as military attaché abroad. 

As to Colonel HEIN’s efficiency as Commandant of 
Cadets, there is no lack of favorable opinions. Col 
onel MILLs, the present Superintendent, recently said 
of him in an official letter to the Secretary of War, 
“ By his efforts the practical military training of 
cadets has been brought to a point of excellence and 
thoroughness not previously attained at the Military 
Academy within my knowledge of it; and in his en- 
deavors to perfect the course of instruction in the De- 
partment of Tactics, his zeal and devotion to the work 
have been most marked and most commendable.” 

The report of the Inspector-General of the Army, 
made last spring, mentions Colonel Hern as efficient, 
enthusiastic, and progressive, and commends in detail 
certain important changes in the work of the cadets 
made by the Superintendent at his suggestion. 


JoHn R. Tatrnary, of Savannah, Georgia, is the 
only son of Commodore TATtNALL, who, as flag-oflicer 
of our squadron in the China seas in 1859, was an 
eye-witness of and a participant in the famous action 
in front of the Taku forts which marked the begin 
ning of the international process now reaching a cli- 
max in China, styled in European diplomacy the 
partition, but from the American point of view the 
development, of China. The remarks said to have 
been made by General CHArrer of the United States 
army on a recent social oceasion in Peking, and the 
Americo-British attitude on this great Eastern ques 
tion, recall strikingly at this time the incident be 
tween Commodore TAaTTNALL, of the American squad- 
ron, and Admiral Seymour, of the British squadron, 
which is said to have been the first application to 
Americo- British affairs of the saying, “ Blood is 
thicker than water.” When the combined English 
and French fleets, early in July, 1859, attacked ‘the 
Chinese forts at the mouth of the Taku, in order to 
force a passage up the river to Tientsin, whence the 
diplomats, then on board, of those two nations were 
to make the land journey to Peking to ratify a treaty, 
a bloody naval battle ensued, and the British barges 
laden with re-enforcements needed a tow up the river. 
It was then that Commodore TATTNALL, gallant Amer 
ican seaman and splendid officer, offered the assist- 
ance of his own steam-vessel to help the Britishers 
against the current, exclaiming, as he was remon 
strated with on being a non-combatant: ‘ Never mind! 
Blood is thicker than water.” 


The ex-President of the United States was one of 
the guests at a dinner recently given in New York 
to friends of education in the South, ex-Secretary 
CARLISLE, Hon. Oscar 8S. Straus, Mrve WILLIAM H. 
BALDWIN, Jr., and other notable NewW-Yorkers being 
present. Apart front the incidental “announcement 
that the Memorial Endowment Fund*for. the Witiram 
I.. Witsoné Chair of* Political Economy at Washing- 
ton and Lee: University was now “an assured Success, 
having passed the $50,000 mark, an announcement dhly 
possible by the generosity of a* number of gentlemen 
who were .in attendance at the dinner, Mr. CLEVE 
LAND’s interest in the young men of the South and 
the influence it is exerting in colleges there weré com 
mented on. It was recalled to him that when he stood 
by WituiAM I.. WILSON’s grave in Charlestown, West 
Virginia, with the undergraduates of Washington and 
Lee University, of which institution Mr. WILson was 
president, grouped around him, the most freely ex- 
pressed aspiration of those young men was, as they 
watched the tears roll down the ex-President’s fur- 
rowed cheeks, that they might have a chance to shake 
his hand. “I remember it well,” said Mr. CLEVELAND, 
“and a finer body of voung men I have never seen.” 


“ When President McKItniey made the statement, in 
his eloquent address in San Antonio, that the ances- 
tors of the Texans of to-day achieved their independ- 
ence ‘by the sword,’” said W. Stokes Kirk, of Phil- 
adelphia, “he paid a deserved tribute to the heroic 
deeds of Crockett, Travis. and Bowlr, the martyrs 
of the Alamo. ‘But not one of the frontiersmen ever 
‘arried a sword—the pistol and the bowie-knife were 
their favorite weapons, and the first revolvers made 
in the United States were called in: their honor 
‘Texas pistols.’” Mr. Kirk is one of the best Amer- 
ican authorities on pistols. 


At its annual Commencement, June 12 to 19 of this 
year, the University of Georgia will hold its centen- 
nial celebration. The State granted its charter in 
1785, establishing the first State university in Ameri- 
ca, and setting an example which has been widely emu- 
lated. The work of instruction was begun in June, 
1801, and it is this event which .is now to be commem- 
orated. Among the speakers for the week will be Dr. 
VAN Dyke, of Princeton; Hon. Oscar Straus, of New 
York; Dr. B. M. PALMER, of New Orleans; and Judge 
Emory Sreer, of Georgia. There will be a great gather- 
ing of alumni upon the occasion. The university is 
now experiencing a new era of prosperity under Chan- 
cellor WALTER B. Hrtt, of the class of 1870. 
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The “‘Constitution”’ sliding down the Ways, 8.30 P. M. Monday, May 6 
i From a Flash-light Photograph by Fames Burton, the only successful Photograph obtained of the Launching 
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Stepping the Mast The ‘‘ Constitution’ alongside the Herreshoff Pier, Bristol, Rhode Island 
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The Cuban Situation. By John Kendrick Bangs 





NE of the most pressing duties of the 

American Military Government upon as- 

suming control of Cuban affairs was the 

immediate care of the destitute and 

homeless people of that unhappy country. 

to the number of thousands. To exag- 

gerate the condition of misery into which the rule of 
General Weyler had plunged those who were unhap- 
pily subject to his monstrous.will is impossible. Ad- 
equately to describe their infortuitous lot is too hard 
a task for any pen. Weyler’s successor, General 
Blanco, none too scrupulous himself in the matter of 
the humanities, was an angel of mercy compared to 
this High-Priest of Inhumanity, who brought things 
te such a pass on Cuban soil that it taxes the credu- 
lity even of those who witnessed them to believe that 
such conditions could have existed in any age, much 
our own. The policy of reconcentration inau- 
eurated by General Weyler in the province of Pinar 
del Rio was merciful only in that it was a policy of 
death: but there were some who escaped its mercy, and 
who lived to face an awful beggary in a land where the 
well-to-do had nothing to give, to face starvation in 
fertile fields which the policy of reconcentration had 
rendered unproductive, and whose only friend was the 
Cuban climate, which fortunately is almost always 
kind to the roofless and the naked. It is an old story, 
that of the corruption of the Spanish official. It is 
one of the few stories in history that compel the his- 
torian to set aside rather than to cultivate his imag- 
inative powers, since in a mere narration of the facts 
he runs the risk of destroying that 
confidence in his periods which is es- 


less 


Eighth Paper 


devise some means by which these people could be fed, 
given medicines and some clothing. The Red Cross 
had undertaken to do this, and had supplied much 
clothing, medicine, and food for these families, and had 
established small orphan asylums throughout the 
country for the care of the little children. The United 
States government at once sent large numbers of ra- 
tions to Cuba, and these were distributed abundantly 
to the people, and undoubtedly saved the lives of many 
hundreds of them. The continuance of this distribu- 
tion, however, would have resulted in the pauperization 
of a large part of these destitute, and some means 
had to be devised by which the people who had at first 
been fed could be put to work. This was accomplished 
in various ways. 

First, the Engineering Department and the Depart- 
ment of Public Works, in their various constructions, 
and especially in the making of roads throughout the 
island, furnished work for a large number of the men, 
and a careful inspection of the families applying for 
rations promptly cut off the supply to all those who 
could gain their own livelihood, work being furnished 
to many of the women in sewing on the sheets, pillow- 
cases, and clothing needed to equip the hospitals and 
asylums. 

SA. 


N Matanzas province, under General Wilson, two 
I separate schemes were tried to start the families 
at productive labor, which would in a short time 
render them independent and_ self-supporting. The 


lies could not make their payments in two years, an 
additional year was granted to them, but the interest in 
this case was to be eight per cent. Eighteen or twenty 
such families received this aid, most of them, however, 
taking only a yoke of oxen, which, as a rule, were 
of low cost, being unbroken, and costing eighty-eight 
dollars a yoke. The families broke these oxen, and 
the majority said they could provide all the other 
things necessary to start farms. These families have 
all done well, and many of them have already paid 
for the articles furnished them. 

General Wood, through the Secretary of Agriculture, 
has continued this mode of helping the poor, and has 
imported cows and bulls, which are distributed to 


those who desire them. 
S 

A been afforded relief, attention was turned to the 

hospitals and asylums. One of the principal 
needs in the hospitals was trained nurses. The only 
persons in the hospitals who pretended to look after 
the sick at all were the Sisters of Charity, but such 
a thing as a trained nurse was unknown in Cuba. 
If the sick could get medicines and food, they did so 
themselves. Semetimes they were helped to these 
things by another sick person in the same ward, who 
could crawl out of his bed and help a less fortunate 
companion. ‘To relieve this condition trained nurses 
were brought from the United States and placed in 
some of the hospitals, and training-schools for nurses 
have been started in six of the large 
hospitals, with such results that 


SA. 


soon as these destitute, sick, and dying had 





within two years it is confidently ex- 





sential to success. But. the corrup- 
tion of the Spanish monster was as 
an ant-hill beside the Alp - like 
heights of his inhumanity. Such 
open cruelty as was that of Weyler 
is terrible to contemplate. His sub- 
tle cruelties are beyond description 
and belief. Fertile fields were laid 
waste by fire, families were broken 
up, workers were forbidden on pen- 
alty of death to work, even while it 
needed but their effort to. silence the 
cries of their starving little ones; 
children were separated from their 
parents; homes were utterly destroy- 
ed, both physically and morally; and 
where death failed to follow in the 
train of Weyler’s endeavor to “ paci- 
fy,” a life that was worse than death 
ensued, The photographs of indi- 
vidual men, women, and children 
who suffered the horrors of this. pol- 
icy, but who yet survived its mon- 
strous requirements, are of so terri- 
ble a realism that I should not dare 
reproduce them in these columns. It 
suffices to say that they exist, and 
are actual pictures of living human 
heings, dwelling in a land so richly 
fertile that there is scarcely another 
like it in all the garden-spots of 





earth. reduced to a condition of. ac- 
tual suffering and material misery 


alongside of which a contemplation 
of the sufferings of the famine- 
stricken people of India as shown in 
the photographs from the East  be- 
comes a positive relief. 

What has been the course of the 
American Military Administration 








pected that a sufficient number of 
tolerably well trained Cuban nurses 
will be available for supplying the 
demand. Gradually the hospitals 
have been supplied with equipment 
and medicines, and it is hoped that 
by the end of this year those which 
are retained will be able to give de- 
cent care at least to the sick. 





@A. 


eral Wood, the Military Govern- 

or, decided to start four state in- 
stitutions—viz., a reform-school for 
boys at Guanajay; a reform-school 
for girls at Aldecoa; a training and 
agricultural college for boys at San- 
tiago de las Vegas; and a training- 
school for girls on Compostela Street, 
Havana, described in these columns 
two weeks ago. In addition to these 
there are large provincial asylums 
for boys and girls—one at Cienfue- 
gos, two at Matanzas, and two at 
Santiago de Cuba. The other homes 
for orphans, which had been started, 
and which were little more than ref- 
uges, were to be broken .up, the chil- 
dren being returned to their relatives 
wherever possible, or placed with 
good families who were willing to re- 
ceive and care for them under the 
rules and supervision adopted by the 
Bureau for Placing Children, in New 
York. This system has worked well. 
Those children who have to be kept 
in asylums are congregated in some 


[’: dealing with the orphans, Gen- 








of Cuban Affairs in respect to these 

conditions? What has American Im- 

perialism—this terrible bogey, which 

the negro leader of a shiftless Cuban 

element properly fears,and which our 

paler brothers of Boston mistrust with such fearsome 
outpourings of their eloquence—done for these suffer- 
ing people? It is a very simple story, yet one which 
should give to every American a thrill of joy that he 
may account himself such, and of pride that the army 
whith represents him, under such difficult conditions, 
has produced men capable of achieving such marvel- 
lous results. 

Ca. 


N January, 1898, when the American troops began 
f the occupation of Cuba, they encountered, among 

other things, a large number of destitute Cubans 
who had been taken from their work and rounded into 
the cities by the order of reconcentration issued by 
General Weyler; in such a condition, in fact, as I have 
already indicated. Most of these people were “ gua- 
jiros,” many of whom had lost all the male members 
of their families, either in the war or through sickness 
wfter the reconcentration, and the percentage of wo- 
men and children was exceedingly great. The homes 
of these people had been destroyed in the war, their 
little fineas were absolutely unproductive, and in 
many cases, where only small children had been left 
out of large families, these unhappy little ones did 
not know even the locality of their former homes. 

The so-called hospitals were absolutely without 
equipment, without medicine, and without medical at- 
tendants or nurses. The houses where the women and 
children had been herded together were pest-holes, and 
as there was no work for the men, except such as was 
given them by the Spanish troops—building forts—and 
for which they received no pay, the families, even 
where the men were alive, were in the utmost desti- 
tution. The first thing necessary, therefore, was to 


Some of the Work of the Boys at Guanajay 


scheme started near Sagua la Grande consisted of buy- 
ing a certain number of oxen, ploughs, wagons, and 
other appurtenances of a farming life. These were di- 
vided into four parts, and placed under the charge of 
men who were hired at salaries, and by them distrib- 
uted among the families who were placed upon land 
which had been provided by the citizens of Sagua la 
Grande. The families were also divided into four 
groups, and given land surrounding the central station, 
at which were placed the animals and implements. 
Each central station would, in succession, plough and 
prepare for planting a small part of the land belonging 
to each family, and after thus serving each group 
would start at ploughing more land, and so on until 
enough of the land had been prepared for each fam- 
ily to plant crops sufficient to support them. This 
scheme worked well. These people were rationed for 
three months, at the end of which time their crops 
began to come in. The total cost of starting this 
scheme did not amount to more than the cost of the 
rations for these people for about three months. The 
last reports received from Sagua la Grande state that 
the beneficiaries are now self-supporting. 

The other scheme started by General Wilson was to 
supply the families who had been receiving rations 
with oxen, ploughs, twelve chickens, a rooster, a 
couple of sows, and so on, the total amount to be given 
to each family not to exceed $250. All these articles 
were branded, and the families receiving them signed 
a formal contract with the municipality, promising 


to pay for them in two years, the price being the 
cost at which the articles were purchased by the 
government. Interest at four per cent. was also 


charged, provided the articles were paid for in the two 
years. If it was found that for any reason the fami- 


one of the large institutions, which 
are well equipped and provided with 
means for furnishing both mental 


and manual training for the in- 
mates. The children taken from the 


other refuges have all been furnished with fairly good 
homes, and are growing up as part of the community 
which will eventually have to absorb them. 


SA. 


ditions as they exist to-day at the Guanajay 

Reform-School under the efficient superintend- 
ence of Captain Robert Crawford, and of Major 
E. St. John Greble. If the reader desires a before 
and after photographic presentation of the good work 
done by these gentlemen, and of a work which is mere- 
ly typical of what is being done throughout the island 
of Cuba, he need only to look at the first picture on 
the next page, showing the boys about to set forth on 
their journey to the school, and then to gaze upon 
the photograph on this page, showing the material re- 
sults of the instruction they receive. 


Ti photographs on the following page show con- 


S 


By 


States of America to-day who, acquainted with 
the facts, will admit that an administration which 
has brought about these results is a failure on the mere 
opposition of a negro leader of a shiftless following, 
on the word of sore and disgruntled politicians who 
have had their “ jobs” held up, or on the unsubstan- 
tiated say-so of a’ score of strabismatic newspaper cor- 
respondents seeking mistakes to bolster up a bilious 
editorial policy? 
One would have to cease to be an American, or to 
have confidence in American honor and good faith, to 
believe that such -can be the case. 


[ there a fair-minded, thinking soul in the United 
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A STUDY OF 


NAPOLEON 





With its Bearing upon Certain Problems of Our Own 





HE people of France did not make a riddle, 

a perpetual enigma, a superhuman being, 

of their Napoleon. So well did they know 

him by instinct, understanding and fully 

accepting him as essentially and by natural 

gifts their own representative, that they 
‘called him simply * The Man ”—not * The General,” or 
“Consul,” “ Emperor,” “ Legislator,” or “ Adminis- 
trator.” It was not even usual to refer to him by 
his name: to them he was intimately ?Homme, and 
his son just “ The Man’s Son.” 

Lord Rosebery mentions this circumstance,* though 
not quite in the foregoing terms. At the moment of 
wring, his attention was evidently fixed upon Napo- 
leon’s achievements, and to the practical effect of 
these he was looking for the explanation of a tribute 
so extraordinary as that which was paid to the Man 
of the popular imagination—* the most singular and 
sublime honor,” as he says, “ that has ever been award- 
ed to humanity.” Thus analyzing the public career 
of the hero of this interesting study, our author finds 
that he became the Man of the popular imagniation 
because, though himself an absolute ruler, a glamour of 
liberty grew round his name as the product of the 
Revolution and as the humbler of kings. ‘ He had 
gratified the passion for equality by founding the 
fourth dynasty, though sprung from nothing; he had 
kept out the Bourbons; he had, above all, crushed and 
abased the chiefs of that Holy Alliance which weighed 
so heavily on Europe, which endeavored to tread out 
the last embers of the French Revolution, and which 
represented an embodied hostility to freedom. So re- 
garded, it is not wonderful that the image of Napo- 
leon became the idol of Continental Liberalism.” <As- 
suredly not; but at present we are not asking why he 
became an “ idol.” Would any political considerations 
whatever have made him “ The Man” of the French 
peasant’s heart—that is, the very type of Latin charac- 
ter, all the more intense by reason of the Corsican 
strain; or is this matter of sympathy and absolute 
acceptance a matter of race? Suppose we try for a 
moment to conceive the case of an adventurer from 
Denmark or Germany who had miraculously served the 
French people by humbling kings, by proving that a 
man sprung from nothing could found a dynasty, by 
keeping out the Bourbons, and crushing the chiefs of 
the Holy Alliance, Such a phenomenal person might 
well have been called by his official titles, which set 
lim apart from his subjects, or by his own name, 
whose strange northern sound would fitly suggest the 
barrier of racial antagonism, but he could, of course. 
never have been aceorded that “most singular and 
sublime honor” which consists in the recognition of 
one as the embodiment of the virtues and faults of 
all his race. ‘ L’Homme”—by the use of this desig- 
nation the French people appropriated both the char- 
acter and the career of the person to whom they ap- 
plied it; it signified that there could be no aloofness. 
however great his career, for where there is no barrier 
all may follow, though not with an equal stride. 

Just here it is proper to notice that Lord Rose- 
bery’s method is thoroughly reasonable and scholarly. 
He finds a great mass of contradictory, in part quite 
untrustworthy, statements in the memoirs of Las 
Cases, Montholon, Gourgaud, and the others who 
shared Napoleon’s exile at St. Helena, and whose chief 
sorrow seems to have been that they were condemned 
to associate with one another. Examining, testing each 
of these writers in turn, he wins for himself and for 
his readers a point of view: it is as though he had 
come upon an impenetrable thicket, and, falling to, 
had cleared paths in several directions. The reader 
walks at ease along the paths which the author has 
opened with much skill and not a little toil, perhaps 
seeing precisely what the author has taken pains to 
point out, or perhaps noticing other things which the 
latter overlooked. So it is with our present observa- 
tion: we find that Napoleon was easily comprehended 
by thirty millions of the Latin race, while Lord Rose- 
bery is still convineed of the difficulty—nay, the im- 
possibilitv—of understanding him. “It is to St. He- 
lena that the world must look,” he writes on page 247, 
“for the final glimpse of this great human problem. 
For a problem he is, and must ever remain.” Again: 
* Mankind seeks, but eternally in vain, to pene- 
trate the seeret of this prodigious human being. In 
spite of all this delving, mining, and analysis, what 
secret there is will probably evade discovery.” And 
again: “ What was his conception of life? What was 
his fixed object? Had he any such deliberate concep- 
tion or object? Was he always sane? Was he in 
any degree a charlatan? Was he simply a lucky fatal- 
ist of vast natural powers? Or was his success due 
to the most remarkable combination of intellect and 
energy that stands on exact record? To all these 
questions, and scores of others, many capable men will 
be ready with a prompt reply. But the more the 
student examines the subject, the less ready will he be 
with an answer. He may at last arrive at his own 
hypothesis, but it will not be a confident one; and he 
will find, without surprise, that his fellows, equally 
laborious and equally conscientious, will all supply ex- 
cellent solutions, totally at variance with his own and 
with each other.” So baftling and perplexing are the se- 
cret chambers of this character, without the “ open, se- 
same” we have suggested, that Lord Rosebery actually 
implies in one passage that, being so great, it was not 
necessary for the Corsican to be good—as though the 
* In chapter xv. of Napoleon: The Last Phase. Harper & Brothers: 
New York and London. 


lines of greatness and goodness did not come together 
when projected beyond human limitations. “There is 
one question which English people ask about great 
men,” he writes, “ which one cannot put with regard 
to Napoleon without a sense of incongruity which ap- 
proaches the grotesque. Was Napoleon a good man? 
The irresistible smile with which we greet the ques- 
tion proves, we think, not the proved iniquity, but the 
exceptional position of this unique personality. Ordi- 
nary measures and tests do not apply to him. We 
seem to be trying to span a mountain with a tape. 
In such a creature we expect prodigious virtues and 
prodigious vices, all beyond our standard. We scarcely 
remember to have seen this question seriously asked 
with regard to Napoleon, though Metternich touches 
on it in a fashion; it seems childish, discordant, 
superfluous.” This is nothing more or less than full 
acceptance of Napoleon’s own estimate of himself at 
the time when, essentially imperial and partially in- 
sane, “he chose to make a demi-god of himself, and 
deliberately cut himself off from humanity.” Lord 
Rosebery says that, whereas he had given evidence of 


* kindness, generosity, and affection in his earlier years, 


“in the full swell of his career it would never have 
crossed his mind that these attributes, any more than 
veracity or sympathy, had any relation to him. They 
were right and proper for others, but for him some- 
thing more or something less was required. They were 
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qualities for mere men, and the ordinary restraints, 
like the ordinary objects, of mere men had ceased to 
have any meaning for him.” In reply to the much 
simpler question, Was he a great man? our author 
comes out even more flatly on the side of the multi- 
tude who hold omne ignotum pro magnifico. “If 
greatness stands for natural power,” he says, “ for 
predomjnance, for something human beyond humanity, 
then Sdnslons was assuredly great.... He carried hu- 
man faculty to the furthest point of which we have 
accurate knowledge.... Under the fiercest glare of 
scrutiny he enlarged indefinitely the limits of human 
conception and human possibility. Till he had lived 
no one could realize that there could be so stupendous 
a combination of military and civil genius, such com- 
prehension of view united to such grasp of detail, such 
prodigieus vitality of body and mind.” Even the ma- 
levolence or pernicious activity of this prodigy takes 
on a superhuman grandeur. “ Never before has the 
peace and security of the universe itself required as 
its first and necessary condition the imprisonment of a 
single individual.” 

Yes, Napoleon is, and must ever remain, an insol- 
uble problem to those who start with the assumption 
that human nature is all of one piece, and insist upon 
studying him as though he were a little Englishman, 
of a radiant brillianey. utterly foreign to the English 
genius. Nor are the other recent critics or biographers 
—American or German—less at sea when they treat 


of Napoleon as of something different from a typical 
Latin force, because, forsooth, his army penetrated 
te Moscow, while his ambition reached from London, 
on the west, to Calcutta, on the east. In fact, Lord 
Rosebery’s study leads most directly to the starting- 
point of the next departure, which it suggests to us, 
and which shall be a study of the Latin character 
through its most brilliant exponent. You cannot fath- 
om the depths of any character without a piece of 
metal to carry your line to the bottom, and in this 
case the metal you require is compounded of the ele- 
ments of the Latin genius. Until one takes up the 
subject in that fashion, ‘“ what secret there is” will 
certainly “evade discovery”; Latin sanity will con- 
tinue to be construed as Teutonic madness, and there 
will seem to be no “conception of life” which can be 
brought into conformity with our own conception. 

Brush this all aside. Let us think of a conqueror 
whose tremendous gains, *‘ due to the most remarkable 
combination of intellect and energy that stands on 
exact record,” left France, after all, less than he found 
it; let us, in all simplicity and sincerity, realize a 
career which truly appears to be so great that “ we 
seem to be trying to span a mountain with a tape,” 
but mainly because it was carried forward on the 
crest of the mighty tidal wave of the French Revolu- 
tion. Napoleon was “the Revolution incarnate,” as 
our author says; he did not himself supply the force 
that carried him so far. The Latins move in masses, 
clinging together; individualism is a Teutonic trait. 
Let us read Pasquier’s comment on the family to 
which belonged the man who held himself to be re- 
leased from “ ordinary restraints.” “In this astound- 
ing race,” says Pasquier, “the most binding engage- 
ments and the most sacred affections melted away at 
the first aspect of a political combination.” Let us 
think of the great soldier saying at Austerlitz, “ One 
lias but a short time for war: I am good for another 
six years, and then I shall have to stop,” and compare 
this brief demonstration of energy with the life-long 
service of Lord Roberts. Let us think of the great 
actor or poseur selling his silver spoons at St. Helena, 
not because he really lacked funds, but with a view to 
exciting sympathy; fabricating letters and despatches 
at the same place to falsify the records of history. 
Does it seem an incongruity, or, rather, fate’s contri- 
bution to the universal harmony, that at the time— 
during the “last phase ”—he was living in an old cow- 
house, ornamented with the salvage of the wreck of 
his family and his empire? “ There was, of course, a 
portrait (by Isabey) of Marie Louise, then living in 
careless beatitude with Neipperg at Parma. There 
were the portraits of the King of Rome, riding a lamb, 
and putting on a slipper, both by Thibault; there was 
also a bust of the child. There was a miniature of 
Josephine. There hung, also, the alarm-clock of Fred- 
erick the Great, taken from Potsdam, and the watch 
of the First Consul when in Italy, suspended by a 
chain of the plaited hair of Marie Louise.” Let us 
think, finally, of the master of kings who at forty-six 
had fallen into such weakness, without hope or help 
in himself, as was seen in the decadence of Spain af- 
ter her period of splendid effort, of prodigious achieve- 
ment, beyond humanity, enlarging indefinitely the lim- 
its of human conception and human possibility. The 
phrases fit the story of the Spanish branch of the 
Latin race quite as well as the story of Napoleon. 

We have said that the next departure shall be, or 
should be, a study of the Latin character through its 
most brilliant exponent. Perhaps this view is too 
hopeful; for our obvious need of information in that 
field, to enable us to deal wisely with some of our new 
possessions and to solve the still more important prob- 
lems which our South and Central American neigh- 
bors may present at any time, has not yet stirred our 
scholars to activity. But where motives of utility 
are powerless a strong enthusiasm, such as Napoleon 
still inspires, may lead the way. 

In Harper’s WEEKLY, dated March 21, 1896, the 
writer advocated a hearty encouragement of such stud- 
ies, at first referring to the vast regions in both hemis- 
pheres in which the Spanish language is spoken. With 
their picturesque difference in manners (it was urged) 
the inhabitants formed such unfamiliar conceptions 
of life and duty that even our novelists might be in- 
duced to undertake a peaceful literary conquest of 
those regions. In the Spanish and Spanish-Ameri- 
can types a new field seemed to lie open to those 
talents which had been busied with the Southern 
mountaineer, the New-Englander, the negro, the West- 
ern miner and cowboy. A curious problem was to be 
worked out in this hemisphere—perhaps one of the 
most important problems of the future, both for the 
United States and for the republics lying south of 
us. We should not be able to shirk it, at any rate; 
we must reckon with the obstinate fact of the juxta- 
position of races that have difficulty in understanding 
each other, yet somehow must reach an entente. Thus 
in 1896. 

In 1898 intelligent Americans actually believed that 
a Spanish fleet might begin its destructive work any- 
where along our coasts. 

Again, during the summer just before us ‘the com- 
mercial relations between this country and Latin 
America will be in the foreground, side by sidé with 
the military questions dating from 1898. 

None the less, with these latest phases of war and 
commerce in plain view, we may find the stronger in- 
centive in an interpretation of Napoleon still to be 
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CHAPTER X 


T was still dark when I awoke; the fire had be- 
come a pyramid of coals. By the dull glow I 
saw two figures moving; one of them presently 
crossed the dim crimson circle and sat down be- 
side me, fists clasped under his massive chin, 
rifle balanced on his knees. 

“T am awake,” [I whispered. 
ble?” 

Without moving a muscle of his huge frame, the 
forest-runner said: “ Don’t come into the fire-ring. 
There’s a man been prowling yonder, a- sniffing our 
fire, for the last four hours.” 

I drew myself farther into the darkness, looking 
about me, shivering and rubbing my stiffened limbs. 

“How do you feel?” he asked, without turning his 
head. s 

I told him I felt rested, and thanked him so earnest- 
ly for his great kindness to me that he began to laugh 
and chuckle all to himself and drag his great chin to 
and fro across his knuckles. 

“Consider yourself fortunate, eh?” he repeated, ris- 
ing to come into the thicket and squat on his haunches 
beside me. 

“ Yes,” said I, wondering what he found so droll in 
the situation. 

“Ever hear of Catamount Jack?” he inquired. 

“Yes; you mean Jack Mount, the highwayman. 
But you are mistaken; the man who follows me is 
not Jack Mount,” I replied, smiling. 

“Sure?” 

“Oh yes,” I said, bitterly; “i ought to know.” 

“What do you know about Jack Mount?” he asked. 

“1? Nothing—that is, nothing except what every- 
body knows.” 

“Well, what does Mister Everybody know?” he in- 
quired, sneeringly. 

“They say he takes the King’s highwsy,” I re- 
plied. “ There’s a book about him, printed :n Boston.” 

“With a gibbet on the cover,” interrupted the big 
fellow, impatiently. “ Oh, I know all that. But don’t 
they say he’s a rebel?” 

“ Why, yes,” I replied; “ everybody knows he set fire 
to the King’s ship, G@aspee, and started the rebels 
a-pitching tea overboard from Griffin’s Wharf.” 

I stopped short and looked at him in amazement. 
He was Jack Mount! I did not doubt it for one mo- 
ment. And there was the famous Weasel, too—that 
little, shrivelled comrade of his!—both corresponding 
exactly to their descriptions which I had read in the 
Boston book—aye, read to Silver Heels, while her gray 
eyes grew rounder and rounder at the exploits of these 
so-called “ Minions of the Moon.” 

“Well,” asked the forest-runner, with a chuckle, 
“do you still think yourself lucky?” 

I managed to say that I thought I was, but my lack 
of enthusiasm sent the big fellow into spasms of 
smothered laughter. 

“ Now, now, be sensible,” he said. “ You know you’ve 
a belt full of gold, a string of good wampum in your 
sack, and as pretty a rifle as ever I saw. And you 
still think yourself in luck? And you’re supping 
with Jack Mount? And the Weasel’s watching every- 
thing from yonder hazel bunch? And Saul Shemuel’s 
pretending to be asleep under that pine-tree? Why, 
Mr. Cardigan, you amaze me!” he lisped, mockingly. 

So the little Hebrew had recognized me after all. I 
swallowed a lump in my throat and rose to my elbow. 
With Jack Mount beside me, Walter Butler prowling 
outside the fire-ring, and I alone, stripped of every 
weapon, what in Heaven’s sight was left for me to do? 
Truly, I had jumped into that same fire which burns 
below all frying-pans, and presently must begin a-roast- 
ing, too. 

“So they say I take the King’s highway, eh?” ob- 
served Mount, twiddling his great thumbs over his 
ramrod and digging his heels into the pine needles. 

“They say so,” I replied, sullenly. 

He burst out petulantly: “I never take a rebel 
purse! The next fool you hear call me a cutpurse, tell 
him that to stop his mouth withal!” And he fell 
a-muttering to himself: “ King’s highway, eh? Not 
mine, not his, not yours—oh no!—but the King’s. 
By God, I'd like to mect his Majesty, of a moonlight 
night, on this same highway of his!* 

He turned roughly on me, demanding what brought 
me into the forest; but I shook my head, lips obsti- 
nately compressed. 

* Won't tell, eh?’ he growled. 

An ugly gleam came into his eyes, but died out 
again as quickly; and he shrugged his giant shoulders 
and spat out a quid of spruce-gum he had been chew- 
ing. 

“One thing’s plain as Shemuel’s nose yonder,” he 
said, jerking a big thumb towards the sleeping ped- 
dler: *“ you’re a King’s man if I’m a King’s highway- 
man, and I'll be cursed if you go free without a better 
accounting than a wag o’ your head!” 

Cade Renard, the Weasel, had come up while Mount 
was speaking, and his bright little eyes gleamed ruby 
red in the fire-glow as he scanned me warily from head 
to toe. 

“ What’s his business?” he inquired of Mount. 


“Ts there any trou- 


“T’ve 


searched his pack again, and I can’t find anything ex- 
cept the wampum belts.” 

At this naive avowal I jumped up angrily, forgetting 
fear, demanding to know by what right he dared search 
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my pack; but the impassive Weasel only blinked at 
Mount and chewed a birch leaf reflectively. 

“What is he, Jack?” he asked again, turning towards 
me, as though I had been some new kind of bird. 

“Don’t know,” replied Mount; “not worth the 
plucking, anyhow. ‘Take his wampum belts, all the 
same,” he added, with a terrific yawn. 

“If you are a patriot,’ I said, desperately, “you 
will leave me my belts and meddle only with your own 
affairs.” 

Both men turned and looked at me curiously. 

“ You are no patriot,” said Mount, after a silence. 

“ Why not?” I persisted. 

* Aye—aye—why and why not?” yawned Mount. 
“T don’t know, if you won’t tell. The devil take you, 
for aught I care. But you won’t get your belts,” he 
added, slyly, watching me askance to note the effect 
of his words. 

“ Why not?” I repeated, choking down my despair. 

“ Because you'll talk with your belts to some of 
these damned Indians hereabouts,” he grinned, “ and 
I want to know what you’ve got to say to them first.” 

“T tell you that my belts mean no harm to patriots!” 
I repeated, firmly. ‘“ You say I am no patriot. I deny 
it; I am a better patriot than you, or [ should not be 
in this forest to-day!” 

“You are not a patriot,” broke in Cade Renard; 
“you have proved it already!” 

“You say that,” I retorted, “ because Jack Mount, 
the highwayman, gives me the Boston greeting— God 
save our country!’—and I do not reply? What of it? 
I’m at least patriot enough not to pretend to be one! 
am patriot enough not to rob my own countrymen. 
can say ‘God save our country!’ as well as you, and 
do say it, with better grace than-either of you!” 
The men exchanged sullen glances. 

“That password is not fit for spies,” said Mount, 
grimly. 

“Spy? You take me for a spy?” I cried, in aston- 
ishment. ‘ Well, if you are the famous Jack Mount, 
you’ve duller wits than people believe.” 

“T’ve wit enough left to keep an eye on you,” he 
roared, starting towards me; but the Weasel laid his 
little rough claw on the giant’s arm, and, at the same 
moment, I saw a dark figure step just within the outer 
fire-ring, holding up one arm as a sign of peace. The 
man was Walter Butler. I dropped back softly into 
the shadow of the thicket. 

Slowly Jack Mount strolled around the rim of the 
fire-circle, rifle lying in the hollow of his Jeft arm. 
He halted a few paces from Butler and signed for him 
to remain where he stood. There was no mistaking 
that signal, for it was a Mohawk sign, and both men 
understood that it meant, “ Move and I shoot!” 

“Well, Captain Butler,” he drawled, “what can I 
do for you?” 

“You know me, sir?” replied Butler, without the 
faintest trace of surprise in his colorless voice. 

“ Aye, we all know you,” replied Mount, quickly; 
“even in your Iroquois dress.” 

“May I inquire your name, sir?” asked Butler, with 
that deathly grimace which was his smile. 

“You may inquire; certainly you may inquire,” said 
Mount, cordially. “ You may inquire of my old friend 
the moon. Gad! she knows me well, Captain Butler.” 

After a silence Butler said: “ You unintentionally 
misled me last evening, friend. The man I follow did 
not cross the river as you supposed.” 

“ Really?” eried Mount, smiling. 

There came another silence, then Butler spoke 
again: 

“T am here on business of my Lord Dunmore; I am 
here to arrest a young man who is supposed to lie 
hidden in your camp. I eall on you, sir, whoever you 
are, to aid me in execution of the law.” 

“The law! Gad! she’s another acquaintance o’ mine, 
the jade!” said Mount, laughing. “I suppose you 
bring that pretty valentine of hers—what some people 
all a warrant—do you not, Captain Butler?” 

“T do,” said Butler, moving forward and holding 
out a paper. Mount took it, and, while he Yead it, he 
deliberately shoved Butler back with his elbow to where 
he had been standing, crowded him back before his 
huge, outstretched arm, cootly scanning the warrant 
the while. And Butler could not avoid the giant save 
by retreating, step by step, beyond the dull red circle, 
where a bullet could scarcely miss him. 

Mount was now contemplating the warrant in deep 
admiration. He held it out at arm’s-length, cocking 
his head on one side; he held it upside down; he 
turned it over; he scanned it sideways. 

“ Oh, Cade!” he called out, cheerily. “’Tis the same 
old valentine! Gad! Captain Butler, we have seen 
them in every one o’ the thirteen colonies—my friend 
yonder and I.’ 

“You are doubtless a sheriff, sir,” observed Butler, 
patiently. 

“ No,” said Mount—* no, not exactly what you could 
eall a sheriff, Captain Butler: but I have had much 
business with sheriffs. I owe them more than I ean 
ever repay,” he added, sentimentally. 

“Then you will understand, sir, the necessity of aid- 
ing the law,” suggested Butler, holding out his hand 
for the warrant. 

But Mount quietly pocketed the paper and began 
to whistle and reprime his rifle. 

“May I trouble you for that paper?” asked Butler, 
with his chilling, sinister politeness. 


-— 





There was a pause. Butler’s eyes stole around the 
camp fire, but only the little Hebrew was now visible, 
for [ lay in the shadow and the Weasel had ominously 
vanished. 

“You do not mean to retain this warrant, sir?” de- 
manded Butler, raising his sneering voice, and search- 
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ing the thickets for some sign of the ambushed 
Weasel. 


“Oh, Captain Butler,” said Mount, with a gigantic 
simper, “how can I resist you? Pray tell me who 
this bad young Michael Cardigan may be, and what 
he has done to get his name on this valentine?” 

“Tt is a matter of treason,” retorted Butler, sharply. 
“Come, my good man, have done with silly chatter 
and aid me to my duty in the King’s name!” 

Meunt burst into a shout of laughter. “ That’s it! 
In the King’s name! I’ve heard that, too—oh yes, 
I’ve heard that o’ moonlight nights!” 

Butler observed him in astonishment, but Mount 
held his sides and roared in his mirth: “ Comes friend 
Butler with his warrant, tripping it through the 
woods, and singing of the King like a titmouse on a 
stump. Aye, singing te me to help him take a stout 
fellow in the King’s name! Ha! ha! ha! This funny 
Mr. Sheriff Butler!” Then, in a flash, he wheeled on 
Butler, snarling, every tooth bared: “Damn _ you, 
sir, do you take me for your lackey or the King’s 
hangman? To hell with you, sir! To hell with your 
King, sir! Did you hear me? I said, to hell with 
your King!” 

Butler’s face paled in the waning firelight. Pres- 
ently he said, in his slow, even tones: “TI shall take 
care that your good wishes reach the King’s ears. 
Pray, sir, honor me with your name and quality, 
though I may perhaps guess both.” 

“No need to guess,” cut in the big fellow, cheer- 
fully. “I’m Jack Mount; I burned the Gaspee, I 
helped dump his Majesty’s tea into Boston Harbor, and 
I should be pleased to do as much for the King him- 
self. Tell him so, Captain Butler; tell my Lord Dun- 
more he can have a ducking too, at his lordship’s 
polite convenience.” 

Butler glared at him, but Mount raised his coon- 
skin cap and bowed mockingly. ‘Charmed, sir, 
charmed,” he simpered. “ Pray, permit me to present 
my comrade, Sir Cade Renard, of the backwood aris- 
tocracy, sometimes called the Weasel. He’s so shy, 
sir. Friend Weasel, come out from behind that stump 
and bring your rifle; step up beside me and make a 
very fine bow to his Majesty’s deputy-sheriff. Tell 
the kind gentleman what good men we are, Cade, and 
how proud we feel to entertain him.” 

The Weasel sauntered up and performed a slow, 
wriggling bow. 

“Minions of the moon, sir,” he said; “and so 
charmed to receive you, or anything you have of 
value. Your scalp, now, might bring five shillings at 
Baton Rouge; or is that but a scratch wig you wear, 
sir?” ; 

* Will you deliver me my warrant and my prisoner 
demanded Butler, with a ghastly smile. 

“No!” said Mount, abruptly changing his manner. 
“Make a new trail, you Tory hangman! March!” 
And he gave him a prod with his rifle. 

Never had I seen such ferocity expressed on any 
human face as I saw now on Mr. Butler’s. 

He backed out into the brush, at the point of 
Mount’s long rifle; then the red fire-glow left him, and 
he was gone into the darkness of early morning. 
Presently the Weasel stole after him. 

Mount came swaggering back, pausing to drop the 
warrant on the hot coals as he passed. Renard re- 
turned in a few minutes, teok his rifle, and squatted 
briskly down just beyond the firelight. 

As Mount came up to me, I rose and thanked him 
for the protection he had given so generously, and he 
laughed and laid one padded fist on my shoulder. 

“Hark ye, friend,” he said; “take your Indian 
belts and your pack and go in peace, for if Dunmore 
is after you, the sooner you start north the better. 
Go, lad; I’m not your enemy!” ; 

“T go south,” I replied, cautiously. 

“Oh, you do, eh?” said Mount, fumbling in his 
pockets for the flint he had taken from my rifle. “ Are 
you bound for Cresap’s camp, too?” 

“ Are you?” I asked, reddening. 

He rubbed his chin, watching me with sulky eyes. 

“You answer ever with a question!” he complained, 
fretfully.. “I ask you this and you ask me that—tom 
tiddle! tiddle tom!—and I be no wiser now for all I 
have heard your name.” 

“T know Michael Cardigan,” observed the Weasel, 
quietly coming up, buckling on his pack. 

“Tt’s an honorable name,” I began, in desperation, 
striving to stop him, but the Weasel ignored me and 
addressed himself to Mount. 

“He’s one of Sir William Johnson’s household. 
That accounts for those peace-belts of wampum. 
Shemuel, yonder, knows the lad.” 

“Oho!” exclaimed Mount, staring at me. “So you 
come on Sir William’s business to the Cayugas? Ha! 
Now I begin to grasp this pretty game.- Sir William 
wishes his Cayugas to sit tight while Cresap builds 
forts—” 

“ Hush, for God’s sake!” I pleaded, seeing that he 
had guessed all. 

“Oh, T’ll hush,” he replied, eying me with frank 
curiosity. “Iam no enemy to Sir William. A fairer 
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and more honest gentleman lives not in these colonies, 
be he Tory or patriot! Oh, V’ll hush, but every one 
knows Sir William will not have the Indians take 
sides in this same war that’s coming so fast upon us. 
It’s no secret, lad; every pothouse, every tavern tap- 
room, is full o’ gossip that Butler means to rouse the 
Indians against us, and that Sir William will not have 
a 

“Since when have you come from Johnstown?” I 
asked, astonished. 

“Oh, a week after you left,” replied the Weasel. 
“ We saw your tracks, but we went another way after 
the first week. You lost too much time.” 

Mount had now hoisted his pack to his shoulders 
and stood watching Shemuel, the Hebrew peddler, 
strapping up his dingy boxes, tucking in bits of lace 
and ribbon and cheap finery. 

“Come on, Shemmy, you pigeon-toed woodchuck 
growled Mount, cracking a fresh lump of spruce-gum 
in his glistening teeth. 

The little Jew looked up at me slyly, his grimy. fists 
buried in the bowels of his gewgaws. 

“Perhaps the gendleman cares to look at some 
goots?” he observed, interrogatively. “I haff chains, 
buckles, pins, needles, buttons, laces, knifes, ribands 
for queue, and gollarettes—” 

Mount, with the toe of his moccasin, gently re- 
versed Shemuel -into one of his own boxes, then warn- 
ing him to pack up if he valued his scalp, took my 
arm in friendly fashion and moved out into the gray 
woods. 

“Touching this mission of yours to the Cayugas,” 
he said, frankly, “I see no good to come of it, and I 
say this with all respect to Sir William. By-the-bye, 
Sir William has much to trouble him these days.” 

“T know that,” said I, sadly. 

“Oh no, you don’t,” smiled Mount. 
been strange doings in Johns- 
town since you left; a change 
has come in a single week, 
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“There have 


lad; neighbors no _ longer 
speak; the town is three 


parts Tory to one part pa- 
triot; even brothers hate 
each other. Two taverns 
known to be the meeting- 
places of patriots have been 
set afire and shot into; and 
old John Butler is gone 
north, where, they say, he is 
raising a bloody crew of cut- 
throats, rangers, half-breeds, 
and young Mohawks.” 

I did not perhaps realize 
the importance of all he said; 
I had seen too little of the 
rebels themselves to credit 
the seriousness of the situa- 
tion. But here was an op- 
portunity to sound Mount on 
the Cresap affair, and I be- 
gan earnestly: 

“Can you not see that 
Colonel Cresap is driving the 
Cayugas into the King’s 
ranks?” 

“What are we to do?” he 
demanded, sareastically. 
“Give up the frontier and go 
back to Virginia with tails 
between our legs?” 

* Better that than serve as 
silly tools for Dunmore!” I 
retorted hotly. 

“Dunmore!” sneered 
Mount. ‘“ We his tools, when 
the silly ass hasn’t wits to 
twiddle his own thumbs?” 

“He had the wit to send 
Butler to stop me!” I an- 
swered, bitterly. 

Mount began to grin again and wink his eyes 
slyly. 

“Butler came for something else, too,’ he said. 
“ Dunmore’s suite travelled south the day you left, and 
ought to be in Fortress Pitt by this hour to-morrow.” 

* What of it?” I asked. 

* Aye, that’s it, you see. Since you left Johnstown, 
all are talking of the new beauty who threw over Wal- 
ter Butler—what’s her name?—a certain Miss Warren, 
ward of Sir William; and it is commonly reported 
that the dispute over the Indians and the quarrel be- 
twixt Butler and Sir William stopped the match.” 

“ What of it?” I broke out, hoarsely. 

“Only that this beautiful Miss Warren came with 
Lord Dunmore’s suite to Pittsburg, and Walter Butler 
has openly boasted he will marry her spite of Sir 
William or the devil himself. And here is the lady— 
= here comes her rash gallant tumbling after his 
Jill!” 

*“ Are you certain that Miss Warren is already in 
Pittsburg?” I managed to ask. 

“We saw the ladies and the escort a week since,” 
said Mount. “The trail is good for horses below 
Crown Gap, and they were all mounted—aye, nobly 
horsed, ladies and troopers, by Heaven! Was it not a 
splendid sight, Cade?” 

“Gay and godless,” replied the Weasel, buckling the 
straps on his pack more tightly and shifting the weight 
with a grunt. “ Are you ready, Jack?” 

Mount looked at me. 

“ Join us and welcome,” he said, briefly. “ It’s safer 
than going alone. Our friend, Mr. Sheriff Butler, will 
be watching for us, and we mustn’t keep the gentle- 
man on tenter-hooks too long—eh, Cade?” 

“Certainly not,” said Cade; and we moved off due 
west, Mount leading, then Shemuel the peddler, then 
1, the Weasel trotting furtively in the rear. 

“The Fort Pitt trail lies west by south,” I suggest- 
ed, over my shoulder, to the Weasel. 

“There’s a shorter cut to Cresap,” he replied, cun- 
ningly. 

“ Shorter than the Pitt trail?” I asked, astonished. 

“Shorter because healthier,” he returned. And an- 
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swering my puzzled smile, he added, “A long life 
on a long trail, but there’s ever a shorter cut to-the 
gibbet!” 

I shook my head, shuddering, and we resumed our 
march, filing away into the west in perfect silence until 
the sun stood in mid-heaven and the heated air under 
the great pines drove us to the nearest water, which I 
had been sniffing for some time past. 

Resting there to drink, I looked curiously at my 
three companions. 

“ Well,” cried Mount, suddenly, “ what do you think 
of us?” 

Somewhat embarrassed, I replied politely, but Mount 
shook his head. 

“You were thinking, what a row of gallows-birds 
for an honest man to flock with! Eh? Oh, don’t 
deny it. You can’t hurt my feelings; but you might 
hurt the Weasel’s—eh, Cade?” 

“T have sensitive feelings,” said the Weasel, dryly. 

“IT think you all stood by me when I was in dis- 
tress,” said I. “I ask no more of my friends than 
that.” 

“Well, you’re a good lad,” said Mount, getting to 
his feet and patting my shoulder as he passed me. 

We marched on heavily, bearing southwest, descend- 
ing the great slope of mountain and table-land, which 
was but a vast roof, shedding a thousand streams into 
the slow Ohio, now curving out below us, red as blood 
in the kindling coals of sunset. 

Suddenly a light twinkled on the edge of a clearing, 
then another broke out like a star in the bush, and 
soon all about us cabin windows gleamed brightly, and 
we were marching down a broad road, full of stones 
and stumps, and lined on either side by cultivated 
land and cabins inclosed in little stockades. 

“Shoulder arms! Right wheel!” cried Mount; and 
we filed between two block-houses, and across a short 
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bridge, and halted, grounding arms under the shadow 
of a squatty fort built with enormous logs. 

The sentry had called out the guard, and the 
corporal in charge came up to us, lifting his lant- 
horn. He greeted Mount cheerfully, nodding and 
smniling at Renard also. 

“Who the devil is this he-goat with red whiskers?” 
he demanded, illuminating Shemuel’s cheerful features. 

“Friend of liberty,” said Mount, in a low voice. 
“Ts Colonel Cresap in the fort, corporal?” 

“No,” said the corporal, looking hard at me; “ he’s 
off somewhere. Who is this gentleman, Jack?” 

I looked at Mount, perhaps appealingly, wondering 
what he would say. 

But he did not hesitate; he laid his great paw on 
my shoulder and said, “ He’s a good lad, corporal; give 
him a bed and a bowl o’ porridge, and it’s a kindness 
to Jack Mount you will do.” 

Then he held out his hand to me, and I took it. 

“ Good-night, lad,” he said, heartily. ‘ We'll meet 
again to-morrow. I’ve a few friends to see to-night. 
Sleep tight to the bed and think not too much ill of 
this same Catamount Jack they write books about.” 

“Pray, follow me, sir,” said the corporal, with a 
civil bow, and I walked after him through the postern, 
out across the moonlit parade, and into the western 
barracks, where he lighted me to a tiny casemate and 
pointed to a door. 

“ Good-night,” I said, “and pardon my importunity, 
but I have a message for Colonel Cresap.” 

“He returns to the fort to-morrow,” said the 
soldier. Then, lingering, he asked the news from Bos- 
ton and whether any more troops had been sent thither. 
But I did not know, and he retired presently, whistling 
“The White Cockade,’ and making passes at the 
moonbeams with his bright bayonet. 

As for me, I sat down on the bed, and slipping my 
sack from my shoulders, I rolled over on the blanket, 
meaning only to close my eyes for a minute. But 
dawn was shining in through the loop-holes of the 
casemate ere I unclosed my eyes to the world again, 
and the drums and fifes were playing the sun above 
the horizon. 
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I sprang out of bed, and without waiting for food, 
though I was half famished, I dressed hurriedly and 
ran out across the parade to the postern. 

“How far is the Cayuga castle?” I asked the sen- 
tinel. 

“About a mile up the river,’ he replied, adding: 
“It’s not very safe to go there just now. The Indians 
have been restless these three weeks, and I guess there's 
deviltry hatching yonder.” 

“Don’t they come in to the village at all?” I in 
quired, glancing around at half a dozen men who had 
gathered at the postern to watch the morning parade. 

“ There’s a Cayuga, now,” said the sentry, pointing 
to a short, blanketed figure squatting outside the draw 
bridge. 

I walked across the bridge and approached the In- 
dian, who was watching me sullenly. I held out my 
hand and said: “Peace, brother. 1 am a belt-bearer.” 

“ Peace, bearer of belts,” he said, quietly. 

“Our council fire is at Onondaga,” I said. 

“Tt burns on the Ohio, too,” he replied, gravely. 

“It burns at both doors of the Long House,” I said. 
“Go to your sachems and wise men. Say to them that 
Quider is dead; that the three clans who mourn shall 
be raised up; that Sir William has sent six belts to 
the Cayuga. I bear them.” 

He stared at me for a full minute, then gravely 
turned north, across the cleared land, drawing his 
scarlet blanket over his face. 

All that morning I waited patiently for Mount to 
come, believing that he might have some friend in the 
village who would give me a lodging where I could 
lie hid until Colonel Cresap returned to the fort. 

Whether Butler had gone on to Pittsburg or whether 
he still Jay in ambush for me below Crown Gap, I did 
not know. 

One thing was clear: I could not remain at the fort 
without risk of arrest if 
Butler arrived in Cresap’s 
camp with a new warrant. 
Every moment [ tarried here 
in the barracks might bring 


danger nearer; yet, where 
was I to go? 
Bitterly disappointed at 


the news that Cresap was in 
Pittsburg, I durst not, how- 
ever, journey thither in search 
of him, for fear he might 
have started to return, and so 
risk passing him on the trails, 
of which there were seven that 
traversed the forest betwixt 
Pittsburg Fortress and 
Cresap’s camp. And on the 
morrow, too, must I needs 
deliver my belts to the 
Cayugas at their castle. This 
Was even more important 
than intercepting Colonel 
Cresap; for I might gain 
Cresap by argument, even 
though he returned here with 
fresh instructions from Lord 
Dunmore, and his’ mind 
poisoned against me by Wal- 
ter Butler; but I, personally, 
could hope to wield no in- 
fluence with the Cayugas 
save by what authority was 
invested in me through Sir 
William’s wampum pledges. 

However, spite of my dan- 
gerous predicament, I was 
ravenously hungry, and made 
out to clean my platter and 
bowl as many times as they 
cared to replenish it. Then I 
thanked my host, the cor- 
poral, and we shook hands in 
friendly fashion, he inquir- 
ing when I expected my friend Mount to return for me, 
and I replying that I did not know, but would made 
ready to join him at once. 

The corporal, whose name was Paul Cloud, a New 
York man by birth, aided me to strap my pack, con- 
versing the while most agreeably, and finally, when I 
was prepared, he accompanied me to the parade-ground, 
where two companies of Virginia militia were drilling 
on the grass. " 

“ My duties take me to the south stockade,” he said, 
once more offering his hand. And again I thanked 
him for his hospitality so warmly that he seemed a 
trifle surprised. 

“What friend of liberty could expect less?” he pro- 
tested, smiling. “ Are you a recent recruit, sir, that 
you marvel at the good-fellowship among us?” 

“T am afraid I do not merit your confidence in mat- 
ters touching the fellowship to which you and my 
friend Mount adhere,” I said, stiffly, determined not to 
wear false colors. “I am not a patriot, corporal, and 
Jack Mount meant only a kindness to a brother man in 
distress.” 

“Well,” he said, abruptly, “time is on the wing, 
friend. So fare you pleasantly, and—God save our 
country!” 

“ Amen!” I replied, before I realized that I had ac- 
knowledged the famous patriots’ greeting. He turned 
around to laugh significantly, and then walked away 
towards the sally-port, swinging his hanger content- 
edly. 

But I had no business to linger here; I felt that ev- 
ery minute redoubled my danger. Yet again I asked 
myself where under heaven I could go, and I thought 
bitterly of Mount for leaving me here neglected. 

Plainly the first thing to be done was to get out of 
the fort. This I accomplished without the slightest 
trouble, nobody questioning me; and I shortly found 
myself in the road which appeared to be the main 
street of Cresap’s village. 

Under a leaden sky, through which a pale sun 
peered fitfully, the blackened waste about me seemed 
horrible and ominous of horrors to come; the very soil 
in the fields was black with charcoal, through ‘which 
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the young corn struggled up into the fading sunshine 
as though strangling. 

Cresap’s Maryland colonists were busy everywhere 
with harrow and plough and axe and spade. The en- 
circling woods echoed and re-echoed with their chop- 
ping; their voices rang out, guiding the slow ox-teams 
among the stumps. 

And here and there, on little knolls dotting the 
scene, tall riflemen stood, leaning on their weapons— 
sentinels mounting guard over flock and family below. 

Unconsciously I began to walk towards the forest, 
yet with no idea what I should do there. A child 
here and there saluted me from stockade gates; now 
and then an anxious woman’s face appeared at a win- 
dow, watching me out of sight along the charred road. 
Presently I passed a double log-house, from the eaves 
of which dangled a green bush. The door bore a paint- 
ed sign-board also, representing a large house with 
arms and legs like a man, at which I puzzled, but 
could not guess the significance. 

I needed salt, having for the last week used white- 
wood ashes to savor my corn withal, so I entered the 
tavern and made known my needs to a coarse-featured, 
thick-set fellow who lay in a chair, smoking a clay 
pipe. 

He rose instanter, all bows and smiles, and cringing 
to my orders, begging me to be seated until he could 
find the salt-sack in the cellar; and I sat down, after 
saluting the company, which consisted of half a dozen 
men playing cards by the window. ; 

They all returned my salute, some leaning clear 
around to look at me; and although they resumed 
their game, I noticed that they began talking in whis- 
pers, pausing sometimes in a shuffle to turn their eyes 
on me. 

Presently the landlord came in with my small bag 
of salt, and set it on the scales with many a bow and 
smirk at me to beg indulgence for his delay. 

He was tying up my sack with grass—clumsily, I 
thought, for one who had lived as a forest-runner. But 
I waited patiently, he meanwhile conversing most po- 
litely. In fact, I could find no opportunity to courte- 
ously make an end to his garrulous chatter, and, ere 
1 could refuse or prevent it, he had persuaded me to a 
pewter of home-brew and had set it before me, brim- 
ming with good stout foam. 

“ Perchance, sir, you have news from Boston?” he 
asked, with a jolly iaugh. 

I shook my head. The company 
the window had paused to listen. 

“Well, well,” he said, puffing his long clay into a 
glow, “these be parlous times, sir, the world over! 
And, between ourselves, sir, begging your pardon for 
the familiarity, sir, I have been wondering myself 
whether the King is wholly right.” 

The stillness in the room was intense. 

“ Doubt,” said I, carelessly, “ is no friend to loyalty.” 

I was drinking when I finished this choice philos- 
ophy, but, through the glass bottom of my pewter, I 
surprised a very cunning squint in his puffy eyes. 

“Oho!” thought I, ‘ you wish to know my polities, 
eh? Let us see how much you'll find out!” And I set 
down my pewter with a sigh of contentment, and tossed 
him a shilling for my reckoning. 

“But,” he suggested, “ cannot even the King be de- 
ceived by unscrupulous counsellors?” 

“The King should know better than you whether 
his ministers be what you accuse them of being,” 1 
said seriously. 

“T meant no accusation,” he said, hastily; “I but 
voiced the sentiments of many honest neighbors of 
mine.” 

“Sentiments which smack somewhat of treason,” I 
interrupted, coldly. 

Through the bottom of my mug again I saw he was 
still far from satisfied concerning my real sentiments. 
I listened as I drank: the card-players behind me were 
not playing. 

“Landlord,” TI asked, carelessly, cutting short 
another argument, “ what may your tavern sign mean 
with its house running loose on a pair 0’ legs?” 

“Tt is my own name, sir,’ he laughed—* Great- 
house! I flatter me there is some small wit in the 
conceit, sir, though I painted yon sign myself!” 

So this was Greathouse, a notorious loyalist—this 
bloated lout who had been prying into and picking at 
me to learn my sentiments? The slyness of the fellow 
disgusted me, and I could searce control my open 
aversion, though I did succeed in leaving him with his 
suspicions lulled, and got out of the house without 
administering to him the kick which my leg was 
itching for. 

There were several houses just beyond me to the 
left; one displayed a holly-bush and wrinkled berries, 
a signal to me to avoid it, and I should have done so 
had I not perceived Jack Mount loafing in the door- 
way, and Shemuel seated on the horse-block, eating a 
dish of fish with his fingers. 

Mount came out into the road after me, asking what 
had gone amiss; and I told him he had left me at the 
fort without advice or counsel, and that I had quitted 
the barracks, not caring to be caught there by Butler 
and his warrant. 

“Shame on you, lad, for the thought!” said Mount, 
angrily. “Do you think we do things by halves, Cade 
and I? The Weasel has been in touch with Butler’s 
men all night, ready to warn you the moment they 
started for this camp! He’s asleep in there now,” 
jerking his huge thumb towards the inn, “and I’ve 
just returned from seeing Butler well on the trail 
towards Pittsburg.” 

Mortified and ashamed at my complaint, and deeply 
touched by the quiet kindness of these two men, who 
had, spite of fatigue, voluntarily set out to watch 
while I slept, I silently offered my hand to Mount. 
He took it fretfully, complaining that all the world had 
alwavs misunderstood him as I had, and vowing he 
would nevermore do kindness to man or beast or good 
red herring! 

“Small blame if the world requites your generosity 
as stupidly as T do.” said T; whereat he fell a-laughing 
and drew me with him into the tavern, vowing we 
should wash out all bitterness in a draught of ale. 

Mount presented me to a young man in homespun 


at the table by 
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who was sitting by the chimney, reading a letter— 
a quiet, modest gentleman of thirty, perhaps, some- 
what travel-stained and spotted with reddish mud, 
which proclaimed him an arrival from the south. 

He gave me a firm, cool clasp of the hand and a 
curiously sharp yet not unkindly smile, promising to 
join us when he had finished the letter he was reading. 

I had meant to tell Mount of my conversations with 
Corporal Cloud and with Greathouse, but hesitated 
because the smallness of the room would carry even a 
whisper to the stranger by the chimney. 

Mount must have divined my intentions, for he said, 
in his hearty, deep-chested voice, “ You may say what 
you please here, Mr. Cardigan, and trust this gentle- 
man from Maryland as you trust me, I hope.” 

I had net caught the name of the young man from 
Maryland, and was diffident about asking. He looked 
up from his letter with a brief smile and nod at us, 
and we sat down beside one of the hewn buckeye tables 
and called upon the tap-boy for home-brew. 

I began by telling Mount very frankly that he had 
put me in a false position as a rebel. I retailed my 
conversation with Corporal Cloud—how I had felt it 
dishonorable to accept hospitality under a misunder- 
standing, and how I had deemed it necessary to con- 
fess me. But this only appeared to amuse Mount, 
who laughed at me maliciously over his brown tankard 
and sucked in the frothy ale with unfeigned smacks of 
satisfaction. 

“ Tiddle—diddle—diddle! Who the devil cares?” he 
said. “I wish half of our patriots possessed your 
tender conscience, friend Michael.” 

I swallowed a draught in silence, not at all pleased 
to feel myself forced into a position whither it ap- 
peared everybody was conspiring to drive me. 


“I’m loyal to the King,” I said, bluntly; “and 
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when I am ready to renounce him, I shall do so, not 
before.” 

“ Certainly,” observed Mount, complacently. 

“Not that I care for Tory company, either,” I 
added, in disgust, thinking of my encounter with 
Greathouse. And I related the affair to Mount. 

The big fellow’s eyes narrowed and he set his 
tankard down with a bang. 

“A sneak!” he said. ‘“ A sly, mealy-mouthed sneak! 
Look out for this fellow Greathouse, my friend.” 

He took a pull at the fresh tankard, set it down two- 
thirds empty, and lay back in his chair, licking his 
lips thoughtfully. 

“How long do you stay here?” he asked. 

“ Until I deliver my belts—that will be to-morrow.” 

“T thought you wished to see Colonel Cresap, too?” 
he said. 

“T do; he will return to-day they tell me.” 

Mount leaned over the table, folding his arms under 
his chest. 

“ Hark ye, friend, Michael,” he said. ‘ Colonel Cre- 
sap, three-quarters of the militia, and all save a score 
or so of these villagers here are patriots. The Mary- 
land pioneers mean to make a home here for them- 
selves, Indians or no Indians, and it will be little use 
for you to plead with Colonel Cresap, who could not 
call off his people if he would.” 

“Tf he is a true patriot,” I said, “how can he de- 
liberately drive the Six Nations to take up arms 
against the colonies?” 

“What you don’t understand,” replied Mount, “ is 
that Colonel Cresap’s people hold the Indians at small 
account. They are here and they mean to stay here, 
spite of Sir William Johnson and the Cayugas.” 

“ But can’t you see that it’s Dunmore’s policy to 
bring on a c'ash?” I exclaimed, in despair. “ If Cre- 
sap is conciliatory towards the Cayugas, can’t you see 
that Dunmore will stir up such men as Butler and 
ireathouse to commit some act of violence? I tell 
you, Dunmore means to have a war started here which 
will forever turn the Six Nations against us.” 

“ Against us?” said Mount, meaningly. 


“ Yes—us!’’ I exclaimed. “ If it be treason to oppose 
such a monstrous crime as that which Lord Dunmore 
contemplates, then I am guilty! If to be a patriot 
means to resist such men as Dunmore and Butler— 
aye, and our Governor Tryon, too, who knows what is 
being done and says nothing!—if to defend the land 
of one’s birth against the plots of these men makes 
me an enemy to the King, why—why, then,” I ended 
violently, “Il am the King’s enemy to the last blood- 
drop in my body!” 

There was silence. I sat there with clinched fist 
on the table, teeth set, realizing what I had said, glad 
that I had said it, grimly determined to stand by 
every word I had uttered. 

“Lord Dunmore represents the King,” said Mount, 
smiling. 

“Prove it to me and I am a rebel from this mo- 
ment!” I cried. 

* But Lord Dunmore is only doing his duty,’ 
Mount. “His Majesty needs allies.” 

“Do you mean to say that Lord Dunmore is pro- 
voking war here at the King’s commands?” I asked, 
in horror. 

The young man by the chimney stood up and bent 
his pleasant eyes on me. 

“T have here,” he said, tapping the letter in his 
hand, “my Lord Dunmore’s commission as major- 
general of militia, and his Majesty’s permission to 
enlist a thousand savages to serve under me in the 
event of rebellion in these colonies!” 

I had risen to my feet at the sound of the stranger’s 
voice; Mount, too, had risen, tankard in hand. 

“T am further authorized,” said the young stranger, 
ccolly, “by command of my Lord Dunmore, to offer 
£12 sterling for every rebel scalp taken by these 
Indian allies of his most Christian Majesty.” 

At that I went cold and fell a-trembling. 

* By God!” I stammered. “ By the blood of man!— 
this is too much—this is too—” 

Crash! went Mount’s tankard on the table; and, 
turning to the young stranger with a bow, “I bring 
you a new recruit, Colonel Cresap,” he said, quietly; 
* will you administer the oath, sir?” 

Thunderstruck, I stared at the silent young man in 
his gray woollen hunting-shirt and cloth gaiters, who 
stood there, grave eyes bent on me, tearing at the edge 
of his paper with his white teeth. 

“Pray be seated, Mr. Cardigan,” he said, smiling. 
“T know you have a message for me from Sir William 
Johnson. I hold it an honor to receive commands 
from such an honorable and upright gentleman.” 

He drew up a heavy buckeye chair, motioning Mount 
and me to be seated; the tap-boy brought his tankard; 
he tasted it sparingly, and leaned back, waiting for 
me to speak. ; 

If my speech was halting or ill-considered, my as- 
tonishment at the identity of the stranger was to 
blame; but I spoke earnestly and without reserve, 
and my very inexperience must have pleaded with him, 
for he listened patiently and kindly, even when I told 
him, with some heat, that the whole land would hold 
him responsible for an outbreak on the frontier. 

When I had finished, he thanked me for coming, 
and begged me to convey his cordial gratitude to Sir 
William. Then he began his defence, very modestly, 
and with frankest confession that he had been trapped 
by Dunmoye into a pitfall, the existence of which he 
had never dreamed of. 

“Tam to-day,” he said, “ the Moses of these people, 
inasmuch as I have, at Lord Dunmore’s command, led 
them into this promised land. God knows it was the 
blind who led the blind. And now for months T 
have been aware that Dunmore wishes a clash with the 
Cayugas yonder; but, until Sir William Johnson 
opened my eyes, I have never understood why Lord 
Dunmore desired war.” 

He looked at Mount‘as though to ask whether that 
notorious forest-runner had suspected Dunmore; and 
Mount shook his head with a sneer. 

“He is a witless ass,” he muttered. “I see noth- 
ing in Mr. Cardigan’s fears that Dunmore means 
trouble here.” 

“7 do,” said Cresap, calmly. “ Sir William is right; 
we have been tricked into this forest. Why, Jack, it’s 
perfectly plain to me now. This very commission in 
my hands, here, proves the existence of every missing 
link in the chain of conspiracy. This commission is 
made out for the purpose of buying my loyalty to 
Dunmore. Can’t you see?” 

Mount shook his head. 

Cresap flushed faintly and turned to me. 

“What can I do, Mr. Cardigan? I have led these 
people here, but I cannot lead them back. Do you 
think they would follow me in a retreat? You do not 
know them. If I should argue with them every day 
for a year, I could not induce a single man to abandon 
the cabin he has built or the morsel of charred earth 
he has planted. And where should I lead them? I 
have nothing behind me to offer them. Virginia is 
overpopulated. I have no land to give them except 
this. granted by the King—granted in spite of his 
royal oath, now broken to the Cayugas. 

“You say the whole country will hold me respon- 
sible. I cannot help that, though God must know how 
unjust it would be. 

“Were I to counsel the abandonment of this fort 
and village, Lord Dunmore would arrest me and clap 
me into Fort Pitt. Is it not better for me to stay 
here among these people who trust me? Is it not 
better that I remain and labor among my people in 
the cause of liberty? 

“T ean do nothing while a royal Governor governs 
Virginia. But if the time ever comes when our Bos- 
ton brothers sound the call to arms, I can lead six 
hundred riflemen out of this forest, whose watchword 
will be, ‘ Liberty or Death!’ ” 

He had grown pale while speaking; two bright 
scarlet patches flamed under his cheek-bones; he 
coughed painfully and rested his head on his hand. 

“Go to your Cayugas,” he said, catching his breath. 
“Tell them the truth, or as much of the truth as Sir 
William’s wisdom permits.” 

“T shall be at the Cayuga castle by dawn,” I said. 

To be Continued. 
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HEN Jacksonville, Florida, recovers 

its spirits sufficiently to take pride 

in its misfortunes, it may be expected 

to point out that it has had the big- 

gest fire ever experienced by an Amer- 

ican city of its size. Portland had a 
big fire for a small city; Chicago had a big fire for a 
big city. So did Boston. Jacksonville had about 
30,000 population, and its taxable property was val- 
ued by its assessors at $13,500,000, its full value being 
supposed to be $18,000,000. Its area was about seven 
and a half square miles. The fire of May 3 seems to 
have burned over about half its surface, to have left 
one-third of its population homeless, and to have de- 
stroyed property worth about $12,000,000. It will 
be seen that the proportion of combustion to combus- 
tibles in Jacksonville was ver; large indeed. The 
local relief committee, in its address to the people of 
the country, says that the fire was “one of the most 
horrible and appalling calamities that have ever hap- 
pened in any community in modern times.” The burned 
district was the oldest and most populous part of the 
city, and included many churches, hotels, warehouses, 
and stores, and most of the city buildings. The Court- 
house, County Clerk’s office, and jail, and all their 
records, were destroyed. The dwellings burned in- 
cluded a few of the best in town, but most of the 
better-class dwellings escaped. The negro quarter was 
burned first. The fire was started by a defective 
electric wire, and got its headway because the wind 
was high, fuel abundant, and, it is said, because the 
water-works engine broke down partially and could 
not supply water at high pressure. 

About a dozen lives seem to have been lost; not 
many considering the extent of the disaster. Troops 
were called out to guard the town; the War De- 
partment issued tents to the homeless; Atlanta, 
Charleston, and other near-by cities hastened to send 
provisions and the sort of first-aid-to-the-injured that 
such calamities call out, and the whole country has 
since bestirred itself to show its sympathy and help 
its neighbor in distress. The Merchants’ Association 
of New York at once sent an agent to Jacksonville, 
and in conjunction with the Chamber of Commerce 
held a meeting and started a relief fund. A good deal 
of money will be needed. On May 7 six thousand 
destitute persons were fed by the relief association, 
which up to that time had received about $50,000 in 
money, besides many car-loads of supplies. 


quoted by hundreds of newspapers (the WEEKLY 


Pieiotea'vy TUCKER of Dartmouth has_ been 
among them) as saying in a lecture in Boston 


about missions in China, “ The very apostles sent forth | 


by the Church have shown that they do not know how 
to keep the ten commandments.” The Congregation- 
alist learns from President Tucker, who has been*in 
California, that what he said was, “ The very nations 
which have sent out apostles to preach the gospel have 
shown that they have not learned how to keep the ten 
commandments.” It was the Christian nations, it 
seems, that he eriticised. ‘‘ What chance,” he asked, 
“has the missionary in China under the present ethics 
of Christendom?” 

The correction is interesting, though so far as the 
United States is concerned it will be contended, and 
with foree, that the American missionary at least has 
had little occasion to blush for the ethics of his own 
government. Our government has shown itself a. power 
for justice and for mercy in China. It has been much 
less criticised, and apparently has afforded less cause 
for criticism, than our missionaries, heroic though their 
course has been. 
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BILL lately passed by the New York State Leg- 
A islature, and signed by the Governor on April 

24, gives women who are property-owners in the 
towns and villages of the State the right to vote on 
propositions to “ raise money by tax or assessment ” on 
their property. The women tax-payers in the cities of 
the State have not as yet been accorded a like priv- 
ilege, but it seems reasonable to expect that they will 
receive it presently. Miss Anthony thinks this new 
statute is a triumph for the suffragists, and will 
prove an entering wedge to open to them the whole 
field of political activity. Maybe so, but the anti- 
suffragists seem not to be agitated about that. It has 
long been the policy of New York State to grant women 
all the property rights that could be invented for their 
protection. 

England is interested in the pretensions of certain 
English women, who are peeresses in their own right, 
and believe that they can sit in the House of Lords if 
they choose and help govern the empire. It is centuries 
since a peeress has done it, but there is to be a fancy- 
dress coronation in London next year, and London gos- 
sip says that certain of these self-regulating peeresses 
propose to go to it as members of the House of Lords, 
and have their trains borne by pages as the peers do. 
It seems an exceedingly proper purpose, and ought 
to be applauded, not by woman-suffragists alone, 
but by every one who likes a noble show fitly orna- 
mented. 

The new constitution of the Methodist Church pro- 
vides for the admission of women delegates to the 
general conference. The annual conferences are now 
voting on this new constitution, and some of them— 
New York and Newark among others—have rejected 
it because of this woman-delegate provision. Tt is as- 
serted, though, that it will receive the necessary two- 
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thirds majority, and that women will have equal rights 
in the Methodist Church. 
@a 


NOTHER question that is agitating the Methodists 
A concerns the old law of that Church limiting 
the stay of pastors in any one charge. In the 
North the rule used to be that pastors must move on 
at least once in five years. That rule was suspended. 
There was recently a movement to restore it, but the 
suspension seems likely to stand. 

It is in the cities that the contemporary American 
Methodists find their course most perplexing. Their 
system of discipline is adapted to a very simple life, 
but as the cities grow rich, life becomes less simple. 
Methodists accumulate wealth and culture as Presby- 
terians and Episcopalians do, and then the somewhat 
austere methods of the Methodist fold tend to become 
less satisfactory, and a good many of the richer mem- 
bers wander off into other churches that suit them 
better. So Methodism does not do as well in cities as 
it does in country communities. The leaders of the 
denomination recognize that this is so, and are casting 
about in their minds for a remedy. They cannot af- 
ford to fall behind in the cities, but doubtless they 
dread to make concessions to the mammon of un- 
righteousness, however expedient and warrantable it 
may seem to make friends of it. 

Some idea of the strength of the denomination ap- 
pears in the ability of the Methodists of the North to 
start the new century by raising a fund of twenty mill- 
ion dollars for the work of their Church. Half of that 
amount has been raised already. The other half, it 
seems, is sure to be forth-coming. 
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HE newspaper report of Dr. Lyman Abbott’s ser- 

mon to Yale students, on May 5, on the rela- 

tion of men to vice, represents him as saying, 
“ What we have to do is to crush out vice completely.” 
He thought that high license as a restraint on liquor- 
selling only did away with part of the evil. “The 
only way to rid the land of the evil is to wipe it out.” 
But he admitted that the fight was a long one. 

Yes; a very long one, and it cannot be hurried 
beyond a certain point. There are two ways to rid 
a land of evil—one is to wipe out the evil; the other 
is to wipe out the land, or, at least, the folks who live 
in it. One of these ways seems about as practicable, 
immediately, as the other. There is good scriptural 
warrant for letting the tares grow up with the 
wheat, not because tares are valuable, but because 
the wheat is too valuable to be torn up for 
the sake of killing off the tares. Vice will be wiped 
out entirely. when the millennium comes round. 
Meanwhile it seems likely that it can only be more or 
less successfully checked and diminished. If Dr. Ab- 
bott hopes to eradicate it in any short order—but 
he doesn’t, for he,says the fight will be long. But 
are not such measures as high license part of that 
fight? Are they not among the processes of civiliza- 
tion which, we hope, are Jeading to the millennium? 

Happily it is not.necessary to wait for the extirpation 
of vice before persuading men to forsake it and cleave 
to virtue. That is going on all the time. The papers 
say that the town of Hiawatha, Brown County, Kan- 
sas, has had a great religious revival and turned good. 
As, recently as April 20 you could not buy a drink 
there. Druggist Smith had experienced religion, and 
destroyed all the whiskey and beer that for years he 
had been used to sell contrary to law. There were 
no criminal cases to be tried when the court met the 
other day—no one had committed any crimes. That 
is the way to wipe out vice. Induce the people to be 
good. 

A despatch from Wilkesbarre, dated May 5, told 
how a thousand persons, members of Father Curran’s 
church, took the total-abstinence pledge there that 
day. No doubt a good many of them will keep it. 
There is another case of saloons successfully fought, 
not by extirpating them, but by inducing people to 
keep out of them. 

May 5 is reported to have been a dry Sunday in 
Omaha and Kansas City as a result of the stir made 
by Mrs. Nation’s raids. But they won’t stay dry un- 
less the people who live in them find that condition 
of things acceptable. Meanwhile report has it that 
Mrs. Nation herself has gone frankly crazy in the jail 
at Wichita. 
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inhabitable. Astronomer Holden of New York 

thinks not. Dr. Holden thinks men would freeze 
in Mars. Dr. Brooks thinks that Dr. Holden’s as- 
sumptions are not warranted by the facts. But the 
two astronomers seem to disagree about the facts, for 
Dr. Brooks, who has seen the Martian canals, says that 
Dr. Holden disbelieves in them. 

But supposing Dr. Holden to be right about the 
frostiness of Mars, why should not unfreezable crea- 
tures live there? Dr. 8S. D. McConnell in The Evolu- 
tion of Immortality speculates hopefully about the 
ability of active and progressive human souls to build 
up for themselves during earthly life a physical fabric, 
made of indestructible ether, which shall survive the 
body of flesh, and flourish comfortably in frost, flames, 
or. water.. These indestructible bodies would be mate- 
rial, and fit to express the psychical life of rational 
souls. They seem to be very much such bodies as 
ghosts and spirits have always been understood and 
expected to have, but Dr. McConnell makes them seem 


A imnavitabte BROOKS of Geneva thinks Mars is 








likelier and more comprehensible by suggesting that 
they are made of a real substance, and that that sub- 
stance is the luminiferous ether. He writes in the 
light of such recent additions to our knowledge of this 
ether as have come through the experiments of Struve 
Helmholtz, Lord Kelvin, Dolbear, Tesla, Riintgen, and 
others, and through the workings of the “ X-ray ” and 
wireless telegraph apparatus. 

It doesn’t really bear on Dr. Holden's views about 
Mars being uninhabitable to say that ghosts could live 
there, for he has not been speculating about ghosts, 
but creatures like ourselves. But Mars as a place of 
residence for souls with bodies made of indestructible 
ether is more interesting than Mars with no one on it 
at all. Moreover, if rational beings with indestructible 
bodies which can pervade matter are scientifically con- 
ceivable, modified bodies, not necessarily indestructible, 
but adapted to Mars, are conceivable also. 
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about the state of morals in Manila have greatly 

distressed some readers, who have expressed 
their concern by writing to the newspapers, and in 
some cases to the War Department. Among others 
who took the latter course were the president and see 
retary of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
of Columbus, Wisconsin. They besought Secretary 
Root to abate the abhorrent practices of our brethren 
in Manila, and the Secretary caused their letters, with 
others of like import, to be forwarded to General 
MacArthur. His reply came back to the War Depart 
ment last week, and has been divulged to the public 
He begs to have free transportation furnished to the 
ladies in Wisconsin, and the other letter-writers, so 
that they may come to Manila and see for themselves 
what manner of town it is, and what is going on 
there. They have been misled as to the facts, he 
thinks, and are very imperfectly informed besides 
about the morals of Oriental seaports. He wants 
them to investigate a few of the Asiatie ports, that 
they may be the better able to appreciate what has 
been accomplished in Manila. As to that city, he be- 
lieves that notwithstanding conditions of special difli- 
culty which were a consequence of its unsettled state, 
and its being the headquarters of an army of 65,000 
men, “no city in America or Europe, certainly none 
in Asia, can vie with it to-day in the good order and 
morality which have resulted from the practical mea- 
sures adopted.” That is putting it strong; yet General 
MacArthur seems to have his facts well in hand. 
He denies specifically that he has licensed or encour- 
aged houses of prostitution; that prostitutes are 
licensed, or are even permitted to land in the Philip- 
pines. Many of them, he says, have been deported 
from the islands. “Every effort,” he writes, “is 
made to maintain a high standard of true manhood 
in the voung soldier, and return him to his country, 
when his service is over, a eredit to the hard school 
from which he was graduated.” 

It would be a miracle if there had not been lapses 
in morals and deportment in Manila during the last 
three years, but the stories of the drunkenness and 
immorality prevailing there which at one time were 
common in our newspapers probably grew in the tell- 
ing, while as for present conditions General Mae- 
Arthur’s report is convincing in its reassurances. 


Site very hard stories that have been printed 


two Ellis children who died of diphtheria at Fan- 

wood, New Jersey, it was stated that one child died 
after Christian Science had failed. For the Christian 
Scientists, Willard S. Mattox asserts that none of the 
Ellis children were treated by Christian Science, and 
that there was no interference at any time with medi- 
cal treatment. The whole truth and nothing else, 
about any case in which medicine and Christian Sci- 
ence are even suspected of clashing, is hard to get at. 


[ a paragraph in the WeeKkty of May 4, about the 


Te Supreme Court has decided that the Loomis 


Laboratory in East Twenty-sixth Street in 

New York does not belong to the New York 
University. Readers of the WEEKLY may recall the 
quarrel over the Loomis Laboratory which led to the 
migration of most of the faculty of the Medical College 
Laboratory from the service of the New York Univer- 
sity, and to the establishment of the Cornell Medical 
College in New York. Chancellor McCracken claimed 
control of the Loomis Laboratory for the New York 
University. It was objected that when the laboratory 
was transferred to the University there had been an 
oarl agreement that the control of the laboratory should 
remain with the officers of the Medical College Labo- 
ratory. who had transferred the property to the New 
York University on that condition. This claim the 
court has found to be good. It holds that there was 
such an agreement, that it was violated, and that conse 
quently the New York University must transfer the 
property back to the Medical College Laboratory. 
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month, and wants a name for its hotel. Call 

it “The Parthenia.” To be sure, it is not for 
maidens only, but it is for maidens and other unat 
tached women, and will! stand in contrast to the bach- 
elor apartment-houses. 


T= Woman’s Hotel Company begins building next 
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The Place where the Fire started,—looking Southeast from Ashley Street—in the Centre of the Residence District— 
Davis and Union Streets looking East from Clay Street 
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Forsyth Street,—looking East from the Western Limits The Water-Front,—looking West from the Merrill-Stevens 
of Destruction Wharf 
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The Australian Parliament 





tralia was formally opened last 

week by the heir-apparent of Great 
Lritain with a degree of pomp and cere- 
mony which, though some people may 
smile at the display itself, was indicative 
of the very real importance which sur- 
rounded the event. Nothing could better 
indicate the rapid progress of political 
ideas, indeed, than the ceremonies at Mel- 
bourne. To notice how eager England had 
shown herself by every means in_ her 
power to gratify, and so to attach to her- 
self, the people of her distant colonies 
would be a great surprise to the English 
statesman of sixty years ago. Even the 
men of thirty years since would have been 
amazed to see how vastly greater was the 
interest felt, not by England only, but by 
the nations generally in the event than 
anything dreamed of when the’ Dominion 
Parliament began its career. 

Many reasons have no doubt contrib- 
uted to the great and rapid change of feel- 
ing, on the part not only of Great Britain 
herself, but of other nations, which was 
given expression to at Melbourne the oth- 
er day. The world has travelled far since 
England threw away the affection of her 
American colonies by a stupid disregard 
of their claim to rights which she had 
herself fought for at home. Britain has 
awakened to the truth that in the century 
just beginning she is in danger of losing 
her high place among the nations if she 
stands alone, while she may retain, if not 
even improve it, if she can hold her de- 
pendencies together as one great federa- 
tion of Free States. 

And now that the display is over, an- 
other and a_ scarcely less interesting 
question arises as to what the new Com- 
monwealth is going to do with its powers 
of consolidated self-government. The colo- 
nies of Australia had no common pol- 
icy while — separate. Kach managed 
all its own affairs exactly as it con- 
sidered best for itself, and as a con- 
sequence their systems differed widely. In 
rothing was this more marked than in 
their ideas on taxation. There was at 
least one colony almost as free trade in its 
pelicy as England herself; and there was 
another, if possible, more protectionist 
than America under the McKinley tariff. 
Most of the remaining four colonies leaned 
rather to a protective tariff, not because 
they wished to encourageg local manufac- 
ture, but because they required the reve- 
nue, which was most cai collected 
through the customs. The first Common- 
wealth cabinet is a protectionist govern- 
nent, and the result of the first Common- 
wealth elections has been to give the cab- 
inet a majority—though not a large one 
—in the Representative Chamber of the 
Parliament. The result must be an at- 
tempt on the part of the Barton ministry 
to introduce a strongly protectionist tariff 
into Australia as a whole. The Aus- 
tralian trade of America, which has very 
largely increased during the last five 
vears, has been mainly with New South 
Wales, which, from its free-trade policy, 
has more and more assumed the position 
cf the distributing centre of Australasia ; 
and a tariff based on Victorian ideals 
would undoubtedly, for some vears at any 
rate, greatly discourage this growing 
trade. A year ago this amounted to 
some twenty-two million dollars’ worth 
of American exports to Australia, of 
which the greater part went to Sydney; 
and though even a Victorian tariff might 
not greatly lessen the amount in dealing 
with so wealthy a community as that of 
Australia, it will check its natural in- 
erease, which during the last few years 
has been very rapid. It is not certain, 
hewever, that it will be found possible to 
carry out the Victorian policy, though 
it will assuredly be attempted by the Bar- 
ton cabinet. The probabilities are that 
while the attempt will be made in the 
first instance to make the Australian 
fiscal policy exceedingly protectionist, the 
consequence will be an early overturn of 
the Barton administration, and the substi- 
tution of a cabinet pledged to a policy as 
nearly free trade in its incidence as may 
be found possible under the circum- 
stances. 

The second great issue raised at the 
elections was that of colored labor, which 
has hitherto been mainly used in the more 
tropical parts of the country, especially 
in the sugar industry. The protectionist 
cabinet now in office found it impossible 
to pledge itself to put a stop to the im- 
portation of coolie labor, on which the in- 
dustry was said to depend, while the free- 
trade Opposition made a point of de- 
nouneing the colored immigration as a 
menace to white labor, and a blow to the 
future of the continent as a “ White Aus- 
tralia.” The present government probably 
owes its majority in the Representative 
Chamber of the Parliament to the Queens- 
land vote, which it obtained by the prom- 
ise not to put a stop to the importation 
of what is known as “contract labor” 
farther than by limiting its introduction 


Te first Federal Parliament of Aus- 


so that the number of the laborers shall 


; between the two Chambers, as the Senate 








not exceed what they are at present. On 
this question, however, it is more than 
likely there may arise the first conflict 


is opposed to colored labor, and will also 
be glad of an opportunity of asserting its 
power against the government on a ques- 
tion where it is under no disabilities as 
compared with the other Chamber. There 
are indeed all the elements of a fierce 
Parliamentary conflict, in the course of 
which opportunities may very likely arise 
tor bringing to the test of practical expe- 
rience some of the novel provisions for se- 
curing the supremacy of the whole Parlia- 
ment on irreconcilable differences between 
the Chambers. In any case the position 
o: the first Federal cabinet gives every 
promise of being no bed of roses, or at the 
best of having its roses well provided with 
thorns. 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MkRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrha@a. 
me 


THe cleansing and preserving properties of myrrh 
forthe teeth have been known since the days of ancient 
Syria. WRIGHT’S DENTOMYRH, the new tooth 
paste (in tubes), has my rrh asa base. Ask any drug- 
gist for it.—[Adz.] 





A well- appointed home is scarcely complete without 
telephone service. Rates in Manhattan from $60a year. 
Ne 4 rj ork Telephone Co.,15 Dey St., 111 West 38thSt. 
—[Adv.] 








HIopEs are never rez alized where ambition i 1s ares ater 
than strength. Fortify your system with ABBOTT’s, the 
pep “ Angostura Bitters. At druggists’ and grocers’. 





Do you like a dry Champ: ngne? Try Cook’s ImM- 
PERIAL EXTRA Dry ; its flavor is unrivalled and it is 
perfectly pure.—[ Adv’. ] 


Use BROWN’S C 0 ee Saponaceous DEN - 
TIFRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 





BEFORE retiring—after a late supper, Dk. SIEGERT’S 
Genuine Imported Angostura Bitters.—[ Adz.] 


Mr. C. J. VAN Houten, who died recently in 
Algiers, rightfully deserved the title of Prince of 
Cocoa Manufacturers. The house of Van Houten 
began business in Weesp, Holland, in 1817, having 
been launched on its great career by the father of 
the late proprietor, The son, by his skill, energy, 
and inventive genius, brought the business to its 
present proportions. He had faith in the potency 
of printers’ ink, and at one time advertised to the 
extent of $1,000,000 a year. Novelty was constantly 
sought and every means adopted for keeping the name 
conspicuously before the public. 

In the first advertising done in the United States, 
merely the name was displayed. People wondered 
what it signified, and some even suspected that 
all was not right with a certain advertising manager. 
The next month the familiar phrase ‘‘ Best and goes 
farthest’? appeared. This caused the reader to be- 
come only the more inquisitive. Some thought it was 
baking powder. Everybody tried to solve the riddle. 
The third month brought forth the name of the article. 
Thus had it been thoroughly advertised and its sales 
given an impetus in a unique but an effective manner. 
The borders surrounding the advertisements have 
always been a special feature, and their great variety 
and originality certainly must be looked upon in the 
light of important adjuncts. 

In 1889 the house was authorized by royal decree 
to assume the name “ Royal Cocoa Factory.” The 
factory, which covers an area of eighty-five acres, 
employs 3500 people, the balance of the population of 
Weesp, 6000, having been at some former time iden- 
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A Bottle 


of Purity 


Take up a bottle of Schlitz beer, and think 
what it means to produce it. 

That clearness is a result of simple purity. 

The beer in that bottle was brewed in 


absolute cleanliness. 


It was cooled in filtered 


air. The beer was filtered before we bottled it. 
It was sterilized after the bottle was sealed. 


And the beer has been aged. 


It was stored 


for months in refrigerating rooms; fermented so 
well that it will not ferment on your stomach. 


It is a green beer—not an aged beer—that 


produces biliousness. 


The hops in that beer were selected by our 


expert in Bohemia. 
that grows. 


The barley is the best 


The yeast was developed from our original 


mother cells that give 
tinctiveness. 


to Schlitz beer vt dis- 


And yeast is of tremendous importance. 


It is easy to brew a beer, and there are 


thousands who do it. 


But we have spent fifty 


years in learning how to brew a beer like that. 


There are beers that cost not half the time 





and money that is 
spent on Schlitz. 
But the saving is 
not yours; and 
those who value 
purity and health 
don’t drink them. 


J. L. STACK 








tified with the institution. This loyalty on the part of 
employer and employee tells a rare story of mutual 
regard. The children have no thought of ever getting 
employment elsewhere. The city possesses all the 
advantages of other places of its size — theatres, 
schools, hotels, etc., but everything is owned or con- 
trolled by the house of Van Houten, and no other | 
factory is to be seen in the town. Mr. Van Houten 
was well known as an extensive traveller, having 
visited all parts of the world, and was in the United 
States at the time of the W orid’s Fair. He was an 
extremely affable companion, of a jovial nature, and 
clever at repartee. Music and the sciences were his 
ST and recreation. He was never married.— 
[Adv. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears’ 


It is a wonderful soap 
that takes hold quick and 
does no harm. 

No harm! It leaves the 
skin soft like a baby’s; no 
alkali in it, nothing but 
soap. The harm is done by 
alkali. Still more harm is 
done by not washing. So, 
bad soap is better than 
none. ; 

What is bad soap? Im- 
perfectly made; the fat 
and alkali not well bal- 
anced or not combined. 

What is good soap? 

Pears’. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists ; all sorts of people use it, 





ATHENA 


Sugar Wafers 


served with strawberries and cream—a 
delicious combination for a seasonable 
dessert. Ramona and Athena Sugar 
Wafers are the daintiest conception 
of the baker— just the sort of deli- 
cacies to serve with fruit and ices, 
Chocolate and lemon flavors. 











‘RUSSELL’ 


THE LATEST 


OF THE SUMPTUOUS 


HOTEL PALACES 


OF MODERN 


LONDON 


THE FREDERICK HOTELS Lp 








PORTABLE 
HOUSES 


Hunters’ Cabins 
Children’s Play Houses 
Summer Cottages 
Automobile Houses 


7 MERSHON & MORLEY 


Saginaw, Michigan 








Credit is often established by the fact 
of having a life insurance policy. It says 
a good deal for its holder,—indorses for 
him. Investigate the 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
g21-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 





THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, "3, S2e"0 
Sth Ave.,cor.22dSt. = York. 
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Pikes Peak Clearing the Road 







































































Cut through a Snow Blockade,--about Three Miles from Mrs. Howe, the only Occupant of the Section-House near the 
the Summit Summit, and Engineer McCaull 





THE COG RAILWAY TO THE SUMMIT OF PIKES PEAK 


Photographs by fF. P. Allberger, Denver 
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Financial 
Re dmo n d,/ Transact a general 


banking business. 
Kerr & Co. 


Receive deposits 
subject to draft. Div- 
idends and interest 
collected and remit- 

ted. Act as_ Fiscal 

Agent for, and nego- 

BANKERS, 

41 WALL ST., N. Y. 
* Members bought and sold on 
commission. 
N. Y. Stock Exchange. DEAL IN 
High-Grade —— ot eg 
Lists of current offerings sent on applicati 
to Europe and South Africa, 
Commercial and Travellers’ 
Letters of Credit. Collec- 
4 tions made. International 
re it. rea 2 Certificates of 
Brown Brothers & Co., 
BankERrsS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 
Hugh MacRae 
& Co. 





cor HH 


of, railroads, street 
railways, gas compa- 

AHAM, KERR & CO. 
Lette rs Bills of Exchange bought 


nies, etc. Securities 
and sold. Cable Transfers 





tiate and issue loans 
PHILADELPHIA CORRESPON DEN TS, 
eposit. 





Recommend the 
7% Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stocks of 
Cotton Mills in the 


BANKERS. —e pane sete 

outh for safety an 

Investment for satisfactory in- 
Securities |terest returns. 





Wilmington, N. C.§ Invite correspondence. 
HASKINS & SELLS 
Certified Public Accountants 


30 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 


204 Dearborn Street set 30 omen Street 
Chicago, Il. on, E.C. 
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Americanizing Porto Rico 


A group of young people of Adjuntas, members of the families of rich coffee- 
planters, receiving instruction in the English language and United States history 





The Flying 








Best Natural tes 
yy 


Aperient Water 


vy 
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Is a 
“friend indeed” 





(the next morning) Be 
to &, sure it’s 
diners-out. fd “Hunyadi 
= 

the full name. 

Label on Bot- 





tle is blue with 
red center panel. 
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Constipation 
and Biliousness 











1877 For 23 Years 1900 
we have successfully treated all forms of 


CANCER 


Tumors, and other new growths except those in the 
stomach, other abdominal organs and the Thoracic 
Cavity 

Without the use of the knife. 


As a logical result of our success 
The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 


has, from a humble beginning, become the largest and 
most elegantly appointed private institution in the 
world for the treatment of a special class of diseases, 
and has no rivals. It is conducted by a graduate of 
standing in the regular School of Medicine, and upon a 
strictly ethical and professional basis. Any physician 
who desires to investigate our method of treatment 
will be entertained as our guest. 


All Physicians are Cordially Invited. 


Upon receipt of a description of any case of Cancer 
or Tumor a bear mail, prepaid and securely sealed 
THE MO: UAB AND COMPREHEN- 
SIVE T: REATISE ever published on this special 
subject, and will give you an opinion as to what can 
be accomplished by our method of treatment. 

e do not print testimonials, but can, by permission, 
refer vou to former patients whom we have success- 
fully treated, that were similarly afflicted. 


Drs. W.E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass, 












Horsemen 


are the ONLY roadsters 


(The first reliable Odometer). Doubles the zest of 
ae — ists and willtelly 
."" Reads from the seat in twebices figures, wd 
s Han ne 





























Murdoch Mason ™ 





bea * By Mary 
ROFESSOR CARLIER was a 
man with a system founded 
upon the study of Greek 
masks. He promised to teach 
us—Elspeth (my niece) and 
me—to speak the French 


tongue as if it were our very own, and 
without the least trace of American ac- 
cent. He told us that the Greeks talked 
through a round-mouthed mask when they 
wished to be tragic, and through a long 
mouth for comedy, and that modern hu- 
man mouths should follow out this the- 
ory. That was his method. Every third 
day of the week, at nine in the morning, 
Elspeth and I would arm ourselves with 
little hand-mirrors, into which we gazed 
attentively, watching the least movement 
of our lips, while we declaimed some such 
familiar fable as, 

Maitre Corbeau sur un arbre perché, 
or, 

Un jour deux pélerins— 
We must have looked ridiculous enough, 
but we never thought of that, we were 
so much in love with the method. 

Poor dear old M. Carlier! He seemed 
to me harassed and loud-voiced, and rath- 
er dirty, to tell the truth; but Elspeth 
found him most picturesque, and confided 
to me all sorts of interesting details of 
his life, for he made a confidante of her. 
He had given lessons to all the Jesuit fa- 
thers, and to most of the greatest actors, 
according to Elspeth; he had had a little 
piece played at the Théfitre Libre years 
ago, and, still further back, his long five- 
act blank-verse historical tragedy had 
been accepted by the Odéon. “ Just think, 
auntie, the Odéon! He’s given me a copy 


of it. Some day, when I’m in America 
and have time, I must read it.” Later I 
was told he had a very young wife, ex- 
tremely pretty, who loved him, but ob- 


jected to his ambitions; and later still— 
one day in April it was—Elspeth came 





“Aunt, aunt, he’s an inventor!—our 
professor, you know—and he has invented 
three things; but the finest of all is a fly- 
ing-machine!” 

“A flying-machine ?”’ 
pidly. “ What for?” 

“To fly with, dear; home to America 
if you like; or, better yet, back to Paris; 
and he wants to fly it from our window 
to-day, and I have told him he should. 
I've asked the Griggs girls and the Aber- 
nathy boys and Willy Beach, and we'll 
have tea.” 

“From our window, dear? 


I repeated, stu- 


He’ll be ar- 


rested if he succeeds, you know,” I sug- 
gested, feebly; “and if he fails, as he 


will, of course, he’ll be killed, and then 
we shall be arrested. I’m afraid I must 
say no.’ 

But it was to be “ yes”; and it turned 
out that it was not himself, but a little 
model, our professor was to let fly. 

“Only a model?” I exclaimed. I con- 
fess I was disappointed. If I am to see 
something extraordinary, I am American 
enough to like it very extraordinary in- 
deed; and M. the Professor flying out 
of the window, his long, thin gray hair 
blown up about his head like a “fanatical 
halo, seemed fearful but fascinating. 

“The principle is the same,” exclaimed 
Elspeth. “It’s the principle of the flight 











of big birds; from a high 
place, you know, 
see, you get rid of some of the terrible 
attraction of gravitation in that way.” 

“Elspeth, the attraction of gravitation 
never stops; it reaches—why, up to the 
moon, doesn’t it?—and birds don’t jump, 
even if they are big, do they? You are as 
much dans Vair as your poor flying 
friend.” 

* But, auntie, condors can’t fly from a 
level, nor eagles either. At all events, M. 
Carlier -says—” 

But enough of what he said. He came; 
so did the Abernathys and the Griggs 
girls and Willy Beach. The wind blew, 


they jump 


and I remember how thin and gray his 
hair Iooked as the little old man leaned 


from our window with his model—his 
doll, he called it, lovingly. I almost felt 


as though he could fly himself if he tried. 
How excited he was! His eyes flashed 
like comets as he sent off his flying-doll— 
a clumsy home-made thing it was, the 
wooden figure of a man set in cardboard 


wings. “It will not drop to the ground,” 
he shouted. ‘See! it does not fall; it | 


will go straight ahead till it comes to—” 
“Comes to grief,” conjectured an un- 
feeling Abernathy; for we were all watch- 


ing from the balcony now. ‘ Ah! it has 
come; there is grief. Your professor 


speaks truly. They say Madame la Com- 
tesse came to grief herself when she en- 
tered that house.” For the manikin had 
sailed straight across the street, with no 
knowledge that there was such a thing 
as the law of gravitation, and had land- 
ed on the window-sill of the second story 
of the Russian Count P ’s fine hotel 
opposite. 

But it was explamed that it came to 





grief only; that, being an automaton, 
and having no. directing apparatus, it 
could not avoid dangers. “ But it went 


it didn’t fall; and that was the 
principle.” And the principle was the 
thing, and it was proved. And the dear 
old man went down to collect his martyr 
manikin from the hands of a supercilious 


straight ; 


servant, and came back to watch us, 
keenly, suspiciously, longingly, striving 


to make out what we said of the great 
invention in our trivial tea-talk in a for- 
eign tongue. Poor M. Carlier! We prat- 
tled of most things—of the horse show, 
the galleries, Guilbert, Noblet, of the Bois, 
of dressmakers, and bon-mots, but of him 
and his talents, his poverty, his hopes, 
the little flying-machine and the great in- 
ventor, few words were said. 

“It is to Chicago I must go,’ 
M. the Professor, suddenly, 
World’s Fair.” 
kind, repeated: “Yes, to the World’s 
Fair; just the place. There is to be a 
congress there of aeronauts—air-naviga- 
tors. We must all meet there;” and 
Elspeth, loyal soul, told him she believed 
in him, that he was great, and some day 
she would give him her New York address, 
when she could answer that business let- 
ter he had sent her in the morning. As 
for me, I gave him then and there a good 
big glass of fine champagne, for he looked, 
poor man, worn and weary and cold, and 
“much more like a humble French teach- 
er than a distinguished inventor,” as that 
Abernathy boy cruelly observed. 

We left Paris suddenly. We had much 


? exclaimed 
“to the 


And Willy Beach, always | 





Man 
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and just float off. You | 
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to think of—friends, shopping, a last cup 
of tea in the Rue Cambon, a last dinner 
at Voison’s—and we quite forgot M. Car- 
lier the French teacher. Elspeth sent him 


a line of farewell from London, however, | 
hoping she would see him again, but did | 


not remember the New York address. 

It was in Chicago, more than a year 
later, going around in the Ferris Wheel 
one day, that I was attracted by a fa- 
miliar face and figure. 
man, foreign, fiery. His lips moved as if 


murmuring or muttering, and the flash- | 


ing eyes belonged to the seer of visions. 
Some fanatic, I thought, poor soul, half 
genius, half fool. Then 1 had a swift, 
unaccountable vision of myself gazing 
into a hand-mirror. I could hear myself 
repeating, 

Un jour deux pélerins— 


and I looked again, and saw that it was 
M. the Professor Carlier. Elspeth saw 
him as I did, and in a moment she and 


Willy Beach, who was generally in our | 


party, were at his side. 

The old man seemed dazed. I fancied 
it was only his astral body which greeted 
us. He himself seemed elsewhere—haunt- 
ing higher air, perhaps flying freely in 
bluer ether, and suddenly the superb fly- 
ing machinery of the Ferris Wheel seem- 
ed clumsy to me. The Professor’s first 
few words explained it all. He had come 
to America. What petty savings, what 
economies, he had practised Heaven alone 





It was an elderly | 





can tell—but he had come to the world’s | 


congress of air-navigation. And how well 
that he should have met his two dear 
friends, Miss Elspeth and M. Beach! He 
was quite sure that he should meet them, 
and now they could go with him to the 
congress, interpret for him, introduce 
him. He must speak too, explain his fly- 
ing man, electrify America, the world. 
The supreme moment had come! 

The dear old fanatic was quite clean, 
fer him. He seemed picturesque even to 
me—very French, very charged with the 
genius of his race. Elspeth was in a 
perfect fever of excitement. It was not 
alone M. Carlier, it was France—the dear 
France—before her. She swept Willy 
Beach with her in her enthusiasm. Of 
course they would go to the congress to- 
morrow with him, and interpret and in- 
troduce and applaud. To-day he must 
be of our party, dine with us, drink to 
the health of his flying man, taste success 
in America even before it came—a little 
way we Americans have. 

How blue the sky was that day, and 
the lake! and how white and noble that 
Dream City, bowered in 
green, as we looked down at it from the 
Ferris Wheel! We made the trip twice, 
and it was on our second round, just as 
we swung over at the top, that M. the 
Professor became prophetic. Some one 
had said: “ How beautiful! It is like 
flying.” “Ah, my dear mees, a year from 
to-day, perhaps—who knows? ‘ Progress’ 
is your American word—we may be fly- 
ing side by side in high air. Here,” and 
he pointed toward the prairie, “or 
there,” and he faced toward the lake. “ A 
little lifting of the arms, slowly, so, and 
we'll go over land or sea.” He lifted his 
arms like the wings of a great bird; but 
there was nothing ridiculous in the ges- 
ture; there was almost majesty in the at- 
titude. ** The good God give me my wings 
soon,” he cried, and lifted his thin white 
head heavenward. 

We took bimn—where did we not take 
him?—everywhere: to the French res- 
taurant for lunch, where he ate garlicky 
things sauté and a salad, and drank wine 
more than ordinary—ordinaire—and was 
happy; then for a cup of coffee in Java, 
and a cup of tea at the Japanese bazar; 
Jater still to the beautiful New York 
Building, where he had a much better cup 
of tea, served by a white-capped modern 
maid, and a nice little slice of thin bread- 
and-butter; and at the last, by dinner- 
time, after drifting in a gondola in the 
Court of Honor, and riding up the Plai- 
sance once more in a wheeled chair, we 
were back at the Marine Café for dinner. 
There we gave him planked white-fish, 





its setting of | 


and he told us stories, and recited for us, | 


as he had done in Paris, fables, and the 

dear little tale of the bad boy and the 

good donkey; and then his favorite touch- 

ing stanzas, each verse of which began, 
Si j'avais su! 


It was getting late as he finished the 
recitations. | 
pass the night, and felt vaguely uncom- 
fortable, as if Paris were, after all, the 
only really safe place for him. TI hated 
to see him poor and confiding, and enthu- 
siastic and eager and hopeful, at this rich 
successful World's Fair. 
tle fearfully of the next day, and of all 
the very wise men who would talk 
navigating the air, of flying-machines, and 
their own systems, and wished our pro- 
fessor back in the little street of the Latin 
Quarter, with his young, pretty, practical 
wife. 

Elspeth and Willy Beach were with him 


wondered where he was to | 


I thought a lit- | 


of | 
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from the beginning of the Aeronaut’s Con- 
gress. They translated all that was said 
to him; they made inquiries; they intro- 
duced him, arranged for him. He was to 
be heard on the morning of the third day. 
At the close of the second day Elspeth said 
to me, “ Aunt,’M. Carlier has grown very 
quiet in the last two days; he just listens 
and listens, but he has stopped talking.” 

“ How about his invention?” 

“His! It’s everybody’s. It is one of 
the three great ideas of how we shall navi- 


| gate the air; but we shall do it, auntie; 





we shall all be flying very soon.” 

“Not his!” I cried. ‘* And how does he 
bear it? Poor man!” 

“ He doesn’t seem to bear it at all,’ said 
Elspeth. “I don’t think he minds much. 
I said to him once to day, ‘ Why, that’s 
your idea, professor,’ and he only replied, 
“It’s the Idea,’ and his face just shone as 
if he were one of the gods.” 

“T shouldn’t think he would like to be 
just one of an army of Mercurys,” I said. 
“ Wasn’t Mercury the flying god?” 

“Why, aunt, you are learned! You’ve 
made a classical allusion—did you know 
that? You, aunt, you modern thing, all 
frills, and the very latest hat on your 
pretty gray head! Take care; you will 
grow intellectual!” 

But I couldn’t get M. the Professor out 
of my mind that night, for all Elspeth’s 
light treatment of the matter. Try as I 
would, I kept waking to see a vision of his 
old gray head, the thin hair flying as it 
did on that April day in the Rue. Balzac 
last year, and the Mercury god-look in his 
eyes. 

The next morning Elspeth came to me 
in tears. “ Aunt,’ she said, “will you 


| give up the Fair to-day and let the girls 








| of triumph then. 


go with the Carletons? Don’t say any- 
thing about it to them, but I want to see 
our poor inventor. I am afraid he’s very 
ill, or disappointed, or something. I didn’t 
realize it yesterday, I was so interested 
myself, but Willy Beach did, it seems, 
and he’s been to look him up. Dear old 


man!” She quite broke down. “I love 
him, and he haunts me, his eyes and his 
brave words— Not my idea, it’s the 
Idea.’ ” 


We went. We found our poor professor in 
a forlorn little room down near the Fair. 
From the window—it was high up—there 
was a blue view of lake and sky. M. the 
Inventor lay in his bed, and looked very 
statuesque and noble and old with the 
white setting. He greeted us with dignity, 
but again it seemed to me to be his astral 
body. I sat down in a corner and looked 
on at the scene while Willy Beach and 
Elspeth stood by his side. He smiled au- 
tomatically. “ You are good to come,” 
he said. “I feel myself—suddenly. ill. 

“You have been good friends,” he said, 
with that sweet, slow. benevolent smile, 
“and I have been very glad to be with 
you. Some day, when you are flying 
through the air together—all together, a 
little family—tell your children of the 
cold dreamer, and how he was one of the 
army who dreamed it all before the world 
knew. It is more widely known than I 
had thought; other men who have money 
and power have gone further than I in 
the right line. If I could have put up my 
scaffolding in the Bois five years ago, 
when I wanted to— But what matters it? 
Some one else will do it. I am not need- 
ed.” Another pause. 

“Yes, it is that I am not needed. Ah, 
mees, give your little boy a chance some 
day—if I had only had chances!—and 
teach him patience, and that a man’s life 
is short, and that the world’s life is long. 
Make him love the Idea and work for 
Progress.” Silence again. M. the Pro- 
fessor’s eyes wandered off toward the lake. 

“Tt is like the sea,” he said. “ I would 
have wished to sail home to France. A 
few years hence ¢ should fly over.” He 
smiled, and the corners of his mouth look- 
ed like the Greek mask of Comedy for a 
moment. 

“ Dear professor,’ began Elspeth, “ you ° 


| shall go back to Paris: we will see that 


you— 

" “No, no, dear mees,” he interrupted. 
“It would be an expense; it would annoy 
“Emilie; let me lie in peace where I re- 
ceived my death-blow.” And then he for- 
got his calm; it was no astral body before 
us now, but a living, vital, human being. 
He talked it out in broken bits—all the 
long life-torture—talked of his patroness, 
the Baronne de B——, the letters he had 
had, introductions, promises, hopes—the 
sad old story—his five-act play accepted 
by the Odéon. There had been a moment 
He prattled of his sup- 


| per that night in the Latin Quarter with 


| enough to sacrifice herself.” Bu 


her. She could not have been Emilie—it 
was before Emilie’s time; and then that 
woman had sympathized with him, had 
planned with him, had hoped for him, had 
loved him, evidently. ‘* When it is played, 
your tragedy.” she had said, the profess- 
or told us, “1 think I shall die of joy, 
Narcisse!” ‘ She loved me well,” said M. 
the Inventor. “She wasn’t so pretty as 
Emilie, but she loved -:-me pw 

he play 
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wheeled and curved in graceful flight 
through the blue ether as the earth fell 
on his body. 

That evening, after the crowd had left 
and the streets of the Windy City were de 
serted, we went to the little French pa 
| vilion, Elspeth, Willy Beach, and I. The 
waves of the blue lake rolled in like sea 
surf; the pictured glimpses on the walls 
showed us bits of Paris—dear old Car 
lier’s Paris. We three were alone. It 
was almost like a memorial service, for 
we talked a long time of the brave, sad 
old man. 

* Don't you think we ought to show 
aunt the professor's letter, the one he 
wrote me in Paris?” asked Elspeth, quick- 
ly. “ Poor dear old man! I never told 
you, aunt, that he wrote us there, making 
us a business proposition. In a way we 
were his partners, Willy and I. He kept 
a copy of the letter, it seems, and pre 
sented it to me solemnly at the congress 
before we went in the other day. He 
wanted to let us know, he said, he still 
held to his promise, even though he was 
going to electrify the world, just as he had 
done in the old dark days.” 

Elspeth took from her pocket a letter, 
and moving near an electric light, read it 
aloud, in English: 
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had never been played, it seems. There 
were months of waiting, hoping, despair- 
ing. It was then that the professor in- 
vented his system of teaching the lan- 
guage. It had seemed to him a great 
revolution; it would change the whole 
course of modern education, he had 
thought. It would make him known, rich, 
distinguished; and it had brought him a | 
few pitiful frances an hour. 

And then suddenly had come the great 
thought of flight, to cleave the air like a 
bird on the wing; and then the years of 
observation, of study, of work. No, he 
was not all to be pitied, this poor old Fail- 
ure. He took fewer words than I take 
now to tell of his idea and its growth, 4 
but we saw him plainly in his barren 
attic, hidden from Emilie’s sharp gaze, 
thinking, working, imagining, or walking 
alone by the banks of the Seine with his 
visions and his hopes. 

His mind seemed to wander as he talk- | 
ed. He began sentences, paused, broke 
them off, and smiled the end—that sweet 
slow smile that comes of the habit of pa- 
tient smiling, that belongs to a seer of 
things unseen. He grew fanciful; he im- 
agined himself in the Bois at home; he 
spoke of the acacias, and believed he was 
talking again, at the Café Madrid, with 
his old protector, Madame la Baronne, and 
some scientific men. The Café Madrid! 
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What a strange setting for M. the Pro- 
fessor! 
petticoats tripping in and out of vic- 
torias; I could hear the mixed, heady 
hum of bon-mots and laughter, of the 
waltz music, and the cloop of opening bot- 
tles—the artificial world at its apogee at 
the Café Madrid! And seated there over 
his glass, and by his fine friends, our poor 
shabby old professor, dreaming his dreams 
and hoping his hopes. His voice dropped 
a tone lower. “When I am known, when 
I am distinguished, as I shall be,” he said, 
with solemn dignity, ‘then I shall go to 
the Café Madrid; Emilie will be with me, 
so pretty in her fine clothes. She is a 
Parisienne always, Emilie ”—poor old 
man, who saw with the eyes of love— 
‘and the people will touch each other as 
we pass, ‘ That’s his wife—the wife of the 
man who taught the world, who made 
roadways in the heavens for us’; then I 
can say to Madame la Baronne, ‘ Madame, 
may I give you another glass of Oporto?’ 
instead of my humble, * Yes, thank you, 
madame’; then my rich American schol- 
ars will point to me on the boulevards 
and say, ‘ He taught me once, M. Narcisse 
Carlier.’ ” 

. Ah, he was very human—dear old M. 
Carlier. His voice began again: “ And at 


the Odéon they will say, with pride, ‘It | 


was we who bought his first play,’ and 
they will act it then, and send people from 
the doors, because I wrote it. But I shall 
do another, much better, for the Frangais! 
Emilie will be in the box, there,’ and he 
nodded his head to the left, ‘“ and Coque- 
lin, Bartet, Douglas, Monet-Sully, before 
us, and before them all Paris, and they 
speaking my lines. And I shall come out, 
after the play, when the call comes for 
author.” He put down his hand and 
knocked three times on the wooden floor, 
in imitation of the dear familiar sound 
of the French theatres. ‘“ Curtain rises,” 
he called, “on a historical scene—French 
history, of course—and Monet-Sully shall 
be Henri Quatre. My God! I shall die of 
joy that night!” he cried, suddenly. A 
pause, then another rapture in his eyes, 


and his voice took a lower tone still. 


Again his gaze went heavenward. 

“T see the little creatures of this world 
wandering back and forth through that 
sky-path,” he said, “each one like an 
archangel, moving with his wings. All the 
nations of all the earth,” he cried, ‘and 
I who taught them. The dream of the 
ages coming true, through me—through 
me—through me,’ and he rose in bed. 
“The flight of a bird, that’s the Idea. 
Ah!” cried monsieur, suddenly, ‘ what 
matters, except for Emilie? 1 have no 
children.” He turned to Elspeth and 
patted her hand. “Teach your child to 
forget himself,” he said.  ‘ Remember, 
to forget himself.’ 

“T would have liked it for France, too,” 
he began, more feebly; a few moments 
later, and then again came the proud, pa- 
tient smile. “ But France has had glory 
enough brought her by her sons. Vive la 
France!” 

It was just then that a doctor and a 
priest and a nurse entered. The inventor 
turned toward them. The doctor sent us 
away. Poor old Carlier! He was very 
ill; it was a congestion of the brain. We 
promised to come again the next day, and 
said good-by. As we were leaving the 
room, the professor bent his eyes on his 
left arm, and began the old lines: 


Si javais su! 


It was the look of the Greek Tragedy 
mask that he wore on his face. 

Three days later, while all the gay 
world was at the Fair, a little group of 
people stood by a new-made grave out at 
Calvary Cemetery at Chicago. There 
were priests and gentle-faced Sisters, who 
had tenderly cared for him as their bro- 
ther, and our group of strangers. The 
dear old pxofessor! A bird high overhead 
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| My Dear Mr. Swoboda: A\though it is less than 
| two months since I first commenced work at your 








mental labor, making your daily “  contracted...... a rrrrrrs 31: 
od ‘ “ expanded....... 34%9..... coos BOLQ 
work a pleasure. You will W alet Pwcdycesueunaeens id peakaes 
DRM eens aincinencecuas ee 
sleep as a man ought to sleep. Cn , eT ee 
? Forearms.........-+++- Ractcudes 
You will start the day as a Weight 0187... 00 
i eer Biccsoscescerss bi 


In addition to this large increased muscular develop- | 
ment my general health is decidedly improved. Thank- | 
ing you for what you have done for me, and with best } 
wishes for your continued success, I am, | 


mental worker must who would 
get the best of which his brain 
is capable. I can promise you 
all of this because it is common - Z Q 
sense, rational and just as logical as that study improves the intellect. 


Very sincerely, 
“<T. O. JENNINGS, Contg Fgt. Agt. 





My) system is taught by mail only and with perfect 
success, requires no apparatus whatever, and but a few 
minutes’ time in your own room just before retiring. 











By this condensed system more exercise and benefit can be obtained 
in ten minutes than by any other in two hours, 
and it is the only one which does not overtax the 
heart. It is the only natural, easy and speedy 
method for obtaining perfect health, physical de- 
velopment and elasticity of mind and body. 










Pupils are both sexes, ranging in age from fifteen to 
eighty - six, and all recommend the system. Since no 
two people are in the same physical condition, 
individual instructions are given in each case. 
Write at once, mentioning HARPER’s WFEKLY, 
for full information and convincing endorsements 
from many of America’s leading citizens. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA 


53 East Washington Street, Chicago 





ventors—l mean by that all men domi- 
nated by one or more ideas designed to 
work progress for humanity—have always 
succumbed in France for lack of support- 
protection. 

“*In France vanity, which is the foun- 
dation of the Freneh character, and al- 
ways makes it afraid of mistakes, para- 
lyzes enthusiasm for new and extraordi 
nary inventions. 

“* Americans and English are in this 
superior to the French, for with them 
vanity is replaced by pride, an entirely 
personal virtue, on the contrary, in every- 
thing which seems to mark human prog- 
ress in a scientific or literary way. 

“*T hope, therefore, that Heaven, which, 
for good as well as for evil, always takes 
indirect ways to protect or to punish men, 
has not put you in vain in my path, you 
nor Mr. Beach.’ 

“This is so touching and pretty in the 
French, aunt. Listen! 

“* Pespére, done, que le Ciel, qui, pour 
le bien comme pour le mal, prend toujours 
des voies indirectes pour protéger les 
hommes ou les punir, ne vous a pas en 
vain placée sur ma route, ainsi que M. 
Beach.’ 

“Oh, I can’t go on,” said Elspeth. “ You 
read it, Willy”; and Willy, taking the 
letter, continued, in English: 

“*} do not know at what figure you 
place your fortune, either of you, but I 
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PARIS EXPOSITION 


If you desire to make a reputation as an expert cocktail mixer, buy 
the “ Club” brand, follow directions, and your friends will wonder where 
you gained the art. Many a cocktail you have drunk and compli- 
mented your host for his art of mixing—the truth is you had a “Club 
Cocktail.” It merely required a little ice to cool it. You can do it 


just as well. FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., 


NEW YORK. LONDON. 


HARTFORD. 





know | can affirm that in associating 
yourselves with the realization of my 
ideas you will double and perhaps treble 
that figure. 

“*T do not ask you for money for that, 
but simply to permit me to take out my 
patents in England and in America for 
my flying man, of which | have also made 
a little toy, the most original and gracious 
of toys, mademoiselle, and which I believe 
will have a great success. 

“*If you and Mr. Beach will associate 
yourselves with me in taking out these 


| patents, and in facilitating the means of 


producing before the Academy of Science 
and the press a model of my flying man, 
that is all | want, and in exchange [ will 
associate you both by treaty before a 
notary in all the benefits which may result 
from the exploitation of my invention— 
Vy Flying Man, 
Wy Flying Toy. 

But, really, to give you a clearer and bet- 
ter idea of my invention, I will bring to 
you at four o’clock this afternoon a little 
model of my flying man. [| will send him 
out of the window of your hotel, and you 
can then judge en petit of the extraordi- 
nary invention in which | hope to interest 
you as associates. 

** Accept, mademoiselle, the assurance 
of my profound respect, 

NARCISSE CARLIER. 
“°19 April, 1892.’ ” 


The thin paper barred with blue lines 





into squares—French  note-paper they 
| called it in my youth—and the clean trim 
| little foreign letters with the French d’s 
| and t’s, and the neat tidy statement of 
| business, done, as the dear old man had 
thought, in such a systematic way, went 
to my very heart. The tears gathered 
slowly in my eyes. I turned back to where 
M. Carlier had written, “I hope, there- 
fore, that Heaven, which, for good as well 
as for evil, always takes indirect ways to 
protect or to punish men, has not put 
you in vain in my path, you nor Mr. 
Beach.” 

“Dear old man! He liked ti#&ypiace,” 
said Elspeth. “ He felt at home; that is 
why we came to-night. He is our patron 
saint now—isn’t he, Willy? We'll neve 
forget him.” 

Soon they forgot him—dear old patron 
saint—and they forgot me and all the wide 
world, and wandered off again by the lake, 
happy children. 1, an elderly, lonely wo- 
man, sat still with the folded letter in my 
hand. 
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| THE WILSON DISTILLING CU., 


Established (823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


Baltimore Md, 





The Improved 


\BOSTON| 
GARTER) 


The Standard 
for Gentlemen 


ALWAYS EASY } | 


The Name “ B3OSTON 
GARTER” is stamped 


“FRE 0n every loop. 


on 


| The 
Luxurious 
Every- Day 
Train to 
California 


The Overland Limited leaves 
Chicago 6:30 p. m. via Chicago & 
North-Western, Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific Railways. 

Dining cars a la carte. Buffet 
Library Cars with barber. Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Cars without 
change. The best of everything. 

Send for booklet ‘‘California 
Illustrated.” 
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Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Sample pair, Silk 50c¢. 
Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 
GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A, 


BSS- EVERY PAIR WARRANTED“2@ 





461 Broadway, - New York(435 Vine St.,  - Cincinnati 
601 Ches't St., Philadelphia/507 Smithf'Id St., Pittsburg 
368 Washington St., Boston|234 Superior St., Cleveland 
301 Main St, - - Buffalo|/17 Campus Martius, Detroit 
212 Clark St., + Chicago)2KingSt.,East,Toronto,Ont. 
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ELECTRIC 


Grand Prize, Paris, 1900 
Highest Award Possible 


Sound 


LAUNCHES (Constable Koo, 


Storage Battery Power. 


CAN’T EXPLODE 





All motive power below flooring 


and water-line. 
Will run 50 to 76 miles on 
one charge at an expense of 


less than 2 cents per mile. 


RELIABLE NO HEAT 


“Stas SAFE NO SMELL 
ive. A CLEAN NO SMOKE 


BIS 
oe i ~— 


ALSO CABIN CRUISING LAUNCHES | for LONDISTANCE SERVICE 
equipped with the well-known 
‘GLOBE’? GASOLINE ENGINE 
Write for (Under an arrangement just concluded with the Pennsylvania Iron Works Co., of Philadelphia) 


APRIOE MES thus supplying, beyond all question, the finest type of gasoline powered vessels. 


BAYONNE CITY, N. J. 


THE ELECTRIC LAUNCH Cco., 179 Ave. A, Formerly Morris Heights, N. ¥. City. 


Laces. 


Fancy Grass Linen Robes. 
Chantilly, Arabian, and Renaissance Robes. 
Irish Crochet Laces, Insertions and 
Allovers to Match. 

Lierre Laces and Galons. 


| Ostrich Feather Boas. 


Novelties in Neckwear. 
Handkerchiefs. 
Parasols. 
Gloves. 


K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





RED TOP RYE is noted for its delicate 
bouquet and its exquisite flavor, Connoisseurs 
esteem it for its warmth and life, and physi- 
cians recommend it for its dependabie purity. 


RED TOP RYE 


is aged in wood, and is never bottled until it 
S ten years old. 


¥ in coin or 
SEND 10 CENTS !:22! °: 
and we will mail you, postpaid, our hand- 
some 
“RED TOP RYE GUIDE,” 
containing over 100 pages of modern 
formulas for fine, fancy or mixed drinks. 
FERDINAND WESTHEIMER & SONS, Distillers 
Pablication Dept., Cineinnatl, 0.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Louisville, Ky. | 








ENTLEMEN: — The Gooprorm_ Trousers 
Hanger is made of fine, specially rolled spring 
steel, heavily_nickel-plated 

oe :, on copper. The parts in 

/— contact with the fabric are 

17 wide and the edges rounded. It operates auto- 

matically. ‘* You press the button,” and the « 
keeper does the rest. Sample by mail, 35c.; 
3 for $1.00; 6 and a closet loop, $2.00. All express 
prepaid. This is what you want if you want the best. W eerra 
Sold by Hardware and Furnishing stores, or prepaid for the price. Remi 
CHICAGO FORM CO., Dept.75 124 La Salle 8, CHEIGAGO 
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FOR g MEN OF BRAINS 


The 
Cardinal’ s O74 NGARS 


These Cigars are manufactured under 


. the most favorable climatic conditions and 
OS e from the mildest blends of Havana to- 


bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
By VAN TASSEL SUTPHEN cigar tax our brands would cost double the 


money. Send for booklet and particulars. r 
A rattling good, romantic story of to-day. CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST: 
It is a tale.of thrilling interest 4 


from beginning to end. 
i EARL & WILSON’S 





Mastrated, $1 50 | COLLARS CUFFSSHIRTS 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS (( \ ~<«*| BEST IN THE WORLD. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE - - NEW YORK 
STEEL PENS 


FSTERBROOKS —<ca== 


150 Varieties. For Sale by all Stationers. Made. 
Works, Camden,N.J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 26 Jonn st., New York. 
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